
































BRITISH. CRITIC, 


For MARCH, 1796. 








Qui res aydacter magnas, parvafque, jocumque 
Eloqueret, ENNIUS, 


Be ours the tafk with freedom to produce, 
Things {mall and great, for pleafure or for ufe, 








‘ ‘ 


Aer. I. Philofophical Sketches of the Principles of Society and 
Government. 8voO. 159 pp. 48. Elmfly. 1795. 


TT has been a favourite maxim with writers of a particular 
clafs, to reprefent government as then only deferving the 
praife of wifdom and juftice, when it is chara&terized by fim- 
plicity, and rendered, whether as a fubjeé of ftudy or admi- 
niftration, familiar tu the capacities and talents of all. ‘This 
maxim has been founded upon an erroneous view of the origin 
and the ends of government. The eye direéted to the fingle 
contemplation of man in the abftra&, has traced out a code. 
of imaginary rights ; which, however confiftent with prime- 
val union, are totally incompatible with a more advanced ftate 
of human hiftory.. The progrefs of mankind from the firft 
point of civil affociation to the full zenith of political eftablith- 
ment, involves a variety of changes and gradations ; in their 
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paffage through which, the rights of man and the principles 
of government become neceffarily modified and adapted to the 
circumftances of a community, increafing in the numbers of 
its members, and the variety of its individual interefts. To 
follow this progrefs through its important changes ; to define 
how much belongs to corruption, how much to neceffity ; to 
harmonize power with liberty, and right with expediency, is 
the province of that philofophy which diétates for the mixed 
ftate of human condition ; and, by a comparifon of caufe 
with effe&t, and a balance of good againft evil, fettles the juft 
proportion which may be expected, and ought to be required, 
of political perfeétion. 

With fuch a philofophy the writer before us appears to have 
cultivated a very laudable familiarity. Affuming his princi- 
ples from the experience, rather than the hypothefis of man, 
he argues in reference to what he is, rather than what he 
ought to be; and, therefore, deduces a theory, which is 
equally juft and practicable, and which undertakes for as 
much happinefs to the individual as is confiftent with the 
fafety of the whole. 

In Sketch I. the writer adverts ta a ftate of nature; and, 
in eftablifhing a diftin@ion between this and a ftate of fociety, 
profeffes a with of excluding the term right totally from the 
firft, and confining it to the laft. His reafoning fufficiently 
evinces the propriety of this rule, from a confideration of the 
liberty effential to a ftate of nature, which, therefore, can ad- 
mit of no right but that of the ftrongeft. Proceeding on this 
principle, the author of this book traces what he confiders as 
the real origin of right, in a ftate of affociation. This he il- 
luftrates by fome parallels tending to prove, that however 
power may belong to nature, right belongs exclufively to fo- 
ciety. Sketch III. difcufles this queftion ftill more at large: 
in this the author contends, that right, as employed ina poli- 
tical fenfe, not only implies a power of ating, but in addition 
to that power, a fanétion received from fome other beings, 
for the due and unobltructed ufe of that power. The errors 
which have obtained amongft mankind from a want of at- 
tention to thefe ufeful diftin@ions, is urged in the conclufion 
of this fketch with equal eloquence and juftice. 


«« From want of fafficient attention to this diftin@tion, confiderable 
errors have arifen, and a fatal delufion has fpread itfelf over Europe. 
Several authors, fuppofing that the word right, when applied to man 
in a ftate of nature, carries with it the fame import, which it bears 
in fociety, have haftily concluded that right is coeval with man’s 
exiftence ; and hence they have reafoned upon the inutility, nay, the 
inconvenience of the very circumftances, which originally gave bisth, 
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and are neceflary to the continuance of all right whatfoover, viz. 
aflociation. ff 

« From miftakes of this kind it arifes, that an odium is caft upon 
fociety ; and the focial compat, the fource of every happinefs to man, 
which raifes him above the beafts of the field, and gives him domi- 
nion over the reft of the creation, is reprefented under the unfavour- 
able afpect of flavery and fubjeCtion ; and is regarded ‘as the means of 
defalcating from his rights, and reftri¢ting his liberties; thereby de- 
priving him of innumerable enjoyments, in which, in a ftate of na- 
ture, he was at liberty to revel. He continues in fociety, therefore, 
not with an idea that he is receiving from others what he could not 
himfelf procure, that he is partaking of benefits to which he is not 
the natural heir; but he remains in it, under the gloomy imprefiion, . 
that he is daily, and at his own expence, contributing to the faper- 
fluity of others; and that he is hourly difpenfing from that ftock of 
happinefs, which Nature, in her moments of partiality, allotted to 
hisfhare. Vain, deluded man! if thou would know thy natural 
rights, if thou wouldft feel the bleffings to which, as an individual 
animal, thou artentitled, ftrip thyfelf of the arts with which fociety 
has furnifhed thee, and contend for them with the lion! Will he 

rd the fuperior elegance of thy form, and thy exalted birth ? 
will he refpeét thy children and thy poffeffions? or will he refign the 
dominion of his native forefts, that thou mayft range over them at 
large and uncontrolled ? Where are the documents which prove the 
faperiority of thy claim? where the title deeds which he will ac. — 
knowledge? his tenfold powers, if thou dareft oppofe them, will 
fhrink thee into nothing ; and at once convince thee, that the right 
of the ftrongeft is the only right, which a ftate of nature con- 
fers.” P. 20, 

In order to afcertain the fpecific rights of man in fociety, 
this writer confiders focieties as fimple and compound ; the 
firft providing only for the natural, the fecond for the natural 
and artificial neceffities of mankind. The laft is apr 
that with which the philofopher has moft concern, In invef- 
tigating the reftraints which muft neceffarily enter into a fyf- 
tem accommodated to fuch a ftate, the author lays down the 
conditions on which is founded the Social Compact, 


“ The conditions upon which each depofits his power are three : 

«* Firft, to be entitled to the full benefits arifing from the fund, 

** Secondly, to have that portion or furplus of power from the 
fund, which is not immediately employed by the fociety, conftantly 
returned to him, 

« Thirdly, to be allowed to trade, or traffic with fuch furplus to 
his own private advantage; provided that, in fo doing, he does nos 
injure, or interfere with that furplus, which belongs to another. 

ms Thef: conditions conftitute what is termed the Social Com- 
pact.” P37. 
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The definition of this compaét* is then given, with the 
rights which flow from it. 


* The Social Compaé& then is a tacit agreement fubfifting between 
the members of a focicty ; the principles of which exif in nature, 
but are developed and analyzed by reafon. 

«© Upon the bafis of this compact reft the following claims: 

«* Firft, to protection of perfon and property. 

‘© Secondly, to be compelled to do nothing, which the welfare of 
the fociety at large does not require. 

«* ‘Thirdly, to be allowed to do any thing which does not injure 
another. 

«* ‘Thefe claims conftitute the original primary rights of affociation, 
in which every individual member is, without the Fnallet exception, 
equal.” P. 39. 

From thefe pofitions very unexpetedly, but we think very 
foundly, the political inequality of men is deduced, in the 
obfervations which clofe the fitth Sketch. 


«¢ So long as the equality in the claims of the feveral members to 
the primary rights of aflociation 1s maintained, two confequences will 
refult: 

‘¢ Firft, the moft perfect political liberty. 

«« Secondly, an inequality in the condition of the members, 

‘« The latter may perhaps appear, at firft fight, fomewhat para- 
doxical, but, upon a nearer inf{pection, it will be found to be ftri@ly 
true; for fo long as every ntember is equally proteéted, and continues 
to receive the whole furplus of power which is due to him; in other 
~words, fo long as he enjoys an equal jiberty of employing his facul. 
ties in any way, which ts not detrimental to another, his condition 
in the fociety, fetting afide the accidental occurrence of untoward 
events, to which every man is equally expofed, will principally de- 
pend upon his own ability and exertions. ‘Taking therefore, to adopt 
the language of mathematicians, the point from which any individual 
fturts, as given, his relative fituation, or condition in fociety, ‘will 
be nearly as the product of his talents and induftry ; but as thefe are 
probably different in every individual, that will be alfo different. 

** No means whatever can operate, fo as to level the conditions of 
nen, without previoufly deitroying the equality of their primary 
rivlits.” P. 43. 


The tendency of thefe regulations towards change being 
argued, the concluding tketch of part the firft infifts upon the 
neceffity of fume {trong meafures, to organize fociety in fuch 
a manner, as to infure the permanency of its rights. 


—————— 
—— ——— 
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* The author adopts the term compact in compliance with com- 


mon ulage, but objects to it as implying an actual agreement which 
never exifted, 
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Having thus eftablifhed with much clearnefs the elements 
and bafe of government, this very ingenious writer proceeds, 
in Part IL. with no lefs ability, to the practice and fuperftruc- 
ture. Laying down, in Sketch VIL. the obje& of aflociation 
to be that of ** defence from foreign and domeftic enemies,” 
and confidering all the varieties of human government as redu- 
eible into the ‘True Republic, and the different modifications of 
Ariltocracy, he proceeds in Sketch VIII. to examine the 
firft principles of republican government. Here he makes a 
very folid reply to the moft plaufible defence of republicanifm, 
He argues that civil fociety is an artificial ftate, that it is to 
be conlidered (for the reafons before ftated) as an aggregate of 
difimilar parts; and, therefore, differs effentially from the 
early {tate of the focial union, when the community might have 
been reputed an aggregate of fimilar parts, and ** when the 
{hades of difference between the qualifications of one member 
and another were fcarcely {trong enough to be accurately diftin- 
guifhed.”” Having invelligated, with confiderable ftriftnefs, 
this part of his fubjeét, the author concludes againft the prin- 
ciples of republicanifm ; and conveys, in his ninth Sketch, 
fome {trong and fenfible animadverfions upon the falfe luftre. 
that has been thrown around republicanifm, particularly in a 
late * Letter to the National Convention of France.” 

Having expofed the incompetency of the firlt mode, the 
writer proceeds to a confideration of the fecond ; and afligns, 
what to his judgment appears, the perfection of a political 
machine. 


“ Firft, the prefervation of the focial compact; that is, the full 
enjoyment of the primary rights of fociety, 

«* Secondly, fufficient energy, or ability, to preferve itfelf entire ; 
without which the firft mentioned property would, in courfe, be 
ttanfient. 

‘* Thefe properties, liberty and permanency, feem to be, in fome 
fort, at variance with each other: for the mode of organization, 
which would produce either in the greateft poflible extent, will be 
proportionably deficient in yielding the other, A middle courfe muft 
be therefore fteered, a fort of compromife be entered into, and that 
arrangement adopted, which fhall partake of both properties; the 
deficiencies of the one being made up by fupplies from the other: no 
more of either being fought for, than is confiftent with a due propor- 
tion of the other.” P. tos. 


This is afterwards rendered more exprefs in the commence- 
ment of the eleventh Sketch. 


« A perfect government, or conftitution, confifts in fuch an arti- 
ficial arrangement of thefe individuals, as fecures to them all a per. 


petual enjoyment of the conditions into which they have entered. So 
thar, 
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thar, notwithitanding the change which takes place among the in. 
dividuals themfelves, the arrangement continues the fame, and the 
{ame properties and advantages are derived from it. 

«¢ The whole nation, in the ftriét and true meaning of the word, 
is the aggregate of every particular part; that ts, of every fingle in. 
dividual of the affociation. But thefe individuals, being prevented 
by various felf-evident caufes from afflembling together upon all occa- 
fions, cannot, in the aggregate, take upon -themfelves the dire¢tion 
of the national concerns: befides, if, upon any occafion, they could 
be fo aflembled, yet, being varioufly qualified in point of intereft, 
abiliuies, and information, it would be impoffible, as has been fhown 
in Sketch VIII. to afcertain and cltimate their real opinions; in fuch 
a manner, as that, in the event, their intentions might be fulfilled, 
it is clear, therefore, that the whole nation, under this view of it, 
is not competent to fulfil the ends of its affociation ; and it follows 
that, for all prattical purpofes, fuch an idea of the whole mnuft be 
rejected, and the term be applied to fome feleétion or deputation, 
which, containing the properties of the aggregate, or real whole, 
may, at the fame time, be divefted of the inconveniences, which 
would attend their individual deliberations, and which, confequently, 
may be capable of diredting, to the greateft poffible advantage, the 
interefts of the nation at Jarge.” =P. ri. 


The do&rine advanced in this Iaft paragraph, Jeads the 
author to a difeuflion of the queftion refpcéting reprefentation. 
liaving divided the interefts of the community into personal, 
com mercial, and lan led, he limits the propriety of reprefentation 
co the two lait. The concluding part of this difcuffion is fo 
ably decifive againft perfonal reprefentation, that we fhall 
prefent itin the words of the author. 


«© The followers of Rouffeau, and all thofe who have habituated 
themfelves to look to a popular, or perfonal, reprefentation, as the 
anly true bafis of government, will not, at firft perhaps, be able to 
reconcile this fyftem of organization to any ideas of jultice or found 
policy. The refirictions will appear arbitrary and unjuft, and, in 
the firft inftance, deftru@ive of that liberty, which it is the bufinefs 
of government to maintain. Every petfon, they will fay, has equally 
a title to be reprefented ; and therefore every perfon ought equaily to 
he permitted to contribute his vote to the choice of a reprefentative. 

* This leads us to coniider the nature of reprefentation in general ; 
for, if it can be fhown that, in any inftance, individuals are .repre- 
fented, and that he, who has by vote contributed to the eleétion of a 
member, is, in potnt of fact, more the object of reprefentation than 
another perfon, who has not fo contributed, there will be an evident 
injuftice in the method propofed above, which will require fome fur: 
ther confideration and amendment. 

“ Reprefentation muft be either individual or colleétive. Now, 
if N be individually reprefented, becaufe he has contributed his vgte 
to the ele&tion of X, then alfo are O, and P, and an hundred others, 
on the fame account, individually reprefented by him; and X be- 
comes, 
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comes, at one and the fame time, the reprefentative of more than an 
hundred perfons, individually confidered. But this is an abfurdity ; 
becaufe one perfon cannot reprefent, at the fame moment, even two 
others, unlefs it can be fhown, that thofe two are perfeétly fimilar in 
all refpects ; much lefs can he reprefent any greater number, fuch as 
an hundred. It follows, that X is the reprefentative of the whole 
collectively, and that N and O, and the reft of the electors, are not 
reprefented as individuals, nor becaufe they have contributed by vote 
to the election ; but becaufe they conftitute a part of that body, of 
which X is now the reprefentative; and, therefore, that all other 

arts belonging to that body, though they may not have contributed 

y vote to the election of X, yet, being included in the whole, are 
alfo included in the reprefentation, 

« Let us further illuftrate this matter, by 4 em that X is the 
reprefentative of fome cognty in England, inhabited, and poffeffed, 
by it matters not what number of individuals, In what manner has 
X been eleéted ? By the declaration of certain of thofe individuals, 
who, according to the regulations of the government, are the confti- 
tuted organs for that purpofe. X then is the reprefentative of the 
whole county: that is, of all perfons, collectively confidered, who 
have any particular intereft in the welfare of that county. He is the 
deputy, or advocate, if you will, of that intereft; by whom, the in- 
dividuals concerned become acquainted with the general {tate of fur- 
rounding interefts, and through whom, they are enabled to make 
known the particular ftate of their own to the nation at large. But X 
is not the reprefentative of particular individuals in that county ; on 
the contrary, if, during the time appointed for his holding the office, 
every individual were twenty times changed, their fucceffors would 
be equally reprefented by X, and he would ftill be the reprefentative 
of the fame county. 

** In like manner, the reprefentatives of this univerfity are not the 
reprefentatives of the fenate only, but of the whole univerfity col- 
lectively confidered—of thofe who have voted for, of thofe who have 
voted again{t them, of thofe who have not exercifed the privilege of 
voting. and of thofe who do not poffefs it. 

** Indeed, if it were otherwife, I would fain knew in what manner 
a perfect reprefentation could be effected. ‘The perfection would 
confift in the unanimity of the ele¢tors; now, provided two or more 
candidates propofed themfelves for one intereft, the eleftors would 
probably be divided in their opinions, and confequently a part only, 
athird perhaps, or ftill lefs, would be reprefented by the fuccefstul 
candidate. Kor, if it be true that thofe, who cannot vote, are not 
teprefented by the member, furely it muft be true that thofe, who 
vote — him, are excluded. 

«« Again, provided the reprefentation in this manner could be made 
perfect, how long would it continue fo ? Scarcely one day. For in that 
time feveral electors would die, and others would acquire qualifica- 
tions fufficient to entitle them to vote. 

In whatever manner, therefore, this matter is regarded, it teems 
Wath impoflibilities ; and feems calculated merely to difturb the or 
pinefs 
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pinefs of fociety, by fowing in the breafts of the members the feeds 
of jealoufy and difcontent. 

** Iris plain then, that the permanent interefts of a nation, which 
neceflarily include the individuals concerned in them, and not the 
individuals themfelves, are the objects of reprefentation ; and there. 
fore that, fo tar as relates to reprefentation, the ftate of the individuals 
is in nowife affected by the privilege of voting.” P. 121 


For the incompetency of fimple delegation to the purpofes 
of {table government, urged in Sketch XIL., the author pro- 
pofes in Sketch NIL two remedies: the firlt of thefe is, that 
adopted by the United States of America, and which he contiders 
as defective ; the laftis that which conttiuutes the ariltocratical 
part of a government, and 


* Confifis” (to ufe the words of our author) « in the appointment 
of. a fecond houfe, felected from the principal poffefiors of property in 
the nation, whofe opinion is requifite, asin the former cafe, to {ance 
tion and ratify the refolutions of the deputies, and ultimately to con- 
ftitute a law; with this further addition, that the privileges, attached 
to this ap pointme: it, are granted in perpetuity , and are allowed to 
devolve in hereditary fu ccefhion, By this falutary provifion, the inef- 
ficiency of this firft mentioned method is entirely done away, anda fort 
of perpetual g guardianfliip is eftablithed. ‘The individuals, who hold 
thefe privileges, from the great ftake of property which they poffefs, 
are equally interefted with the reft of the nation, in the general pre- 
fervation of the focial compact ; ; and from the peculiar adv antages 
which they are allowed to enjoy, they are particularly interefted, 
prefe rving the means, by which that co mpact 1s to be main- 
tained.” P. 13%. 


"To obviate the objections again{t this Ariftocracy, the au- 
thor reduces them to three heads, danger, folly, and injupice. 
His reply to thefe is at once manly and in; renious, and our 
seaders will doubtlels be gratified by its infertion. 


Firft, it is Rated to be unfafe to the caufe of freedom, to truf 
a body of men with fuch privileges as render them no longer account- 
able for their future a€tions. But this argument is erroncoufly ftated ; 

for the priviles ees, alluded to, have no snterfere me with the primary 


rights of fociety ; for the fole fecurity of which they are granted and > 


allowed. ‘The individuals, therefore, who are permitted to enjoy 


them, remain eq tally amenable to the laws, and refponfible to the 
nation, inall the common concerrs of life; and, in their official cas 
yacities alone they are not refponfible. And therein the great excel- 
acs of the inflitution retts, as they are placed above the reach of all 
influence, and remain the fteady bulwarks of the fyftem which they 
are intended to fupport. 


Neither 
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«© Neither is there the fmalleft room for the apprehenfion of dan- 
ger from an ett: iblifhment of this fort, when raft upon the broad 
toundation of univerfal treedom ; efpecially as the members of it are 
the judges, 1: ither than the concrivers, of new meafures, On the con- 
trary, it muft appear evident, when the weight of this body is ba- 
Jan wed againft the people, that the great danger will he in the want, 
rather than the exce vr of its power; and that, at times, it will re. 
quire al] the aflittance, which the wellwifhers of the conflitution can 
pour in, to preferve its influence, and maintain it in its fituation. 
for if the people once become fenfible of their own itrength, they 
will naturally grow impatient of oppofition, and, carelefs of the con- 
fequences, take the earlieft opportunity of throwing off the reftraint. 

“6 Secondly , it is argued asa meafure replete Wi ith folly, to confer 
privileges in perpetuity, the exercife of which implies, and requires, 
a degree of ability, and informatt ion, fuperior to the ordinary clafs of 
men; feeing that the qualifications of parents by no means neceflarily 
def fcend totheirchildren. ‘This argument, fo fpecious in appearance, 
becomes futile in the extreme, when the conditi ns of the grant are 
inpartially mveRig ated. It would indeed be abfurd, if the fon were 
compelled to take upon him the fame official fituation, in which the 
abilities of the father fhone forth confpicuoully ; ; if he were expected 
to conduét the fleets, or to command the armies of she nation.—But 
this is not fo; the nation is looking for no fuch active fervice az his’ 
hands; fhe requires only the faithful exercife of thofe fun¢tions, with 
which ‘the hasentrufted him, of protecting her rights, and defending 
her liberties, And to whom, | would afk, fhall fhe look with greater 
confidence, whom fhall fhe ‘find more deferving her efteem, than 
thofe who have bled in her caufe, or exerted their various abilities 
to the utmoft in her favour? And though, from the imperfe&ions 
incident to humanity, her expectations may, in fome initances, be 
thwarted, yet, unlefs it can be fhown that they mufl neceflarily fail 
in gener al, the purpofes of the inftitution will be fully obtained, a 
ch eck wil] ‘be given to the daring {pirit of individuals, and peace and 
tranquillity will flourifh in the nation. 

- irdly , itis faid to be unjuft, and in fome fort oppreffive, to 
confer privileges upon one part of a foctety, from the enjoyment of 
which the remainder is utterly debarred. But that eftablifhment, 
which is proved to be neceflary for the wellbeing of all, and the ad- 
vantages of which are, from its nature, participated by a few only, 
cannot, according to the rules of found reafoning, be unjuit to any. 
And no man, ftriétly {peaking, is opprefled, who is not either de- 
prived of fomething which he was legally enjoying, or to which he 

can make out a fair and indifputable claim. But this being incom. 
patible with the nature of a privilege, the charge of injuitice falls 
inftantly to the ground.” P. 141. 


A laft defideratum now remaining, in the want of a power 
to repair and regenerate the Ariftocracy, expofed to change 
and even extin@tion, leads the author to the principle of Mo- 
narchy ; and the argument in favour of an hereditary Arifto- 
5 cracy, 
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cracy, he confiders as applying {till more (trongly to the here. 
ditary office of the fupreme funClionary. ‘The necellity of a 
juft balance between the feveral parts is then contended for; 
and the conclufion is drawn with the animation of-geniu and 
patrioti{m. 


‘* Thus then, from the proper arrangement of the combinations, 
already deferibed, will refult a political machine, which, performing 
its actions, as it were, in a circle, and fuffering no abloiute wafte of 
power in any part, what is employed in producing one, being amply 
repaid by its influence over others, will be perpetual ; and pofledling, 
at the fame time, the requifite properties in their fullef extent, may 
be deemed, in theory, perfect. 

** Should any one be anxious to contemplate thefe principles in 
action, he will find them tried and approved by the inhabitants of 
Great Britain; whofe conftitution—that model of perfection, has 
long been the pride of Englifhmen, the glory of moderg times, the 
envy and admiration of the whole world. In which, through the 
happy inequality in the diliribaution of privileges, is maintained the 
mott perfect-equality in the enjoyment of rights. May it ever endure 
unfhaken, unchanged ! may it repel the daring efforts of innovation, 
and furvive the yitionary ‘chemes of its enemies, which threaten the 
deftruction of all focial order! And may it ever continue, by pro- 
tecting the liberties of mankind, to diffuic that univerial happinefs, 
which is unknown to any other nation on the globe. P. 158. 


Our analyfis of thefe fketches has led us infenfibly intto a 
detail not often allowed to treatifes of fo fmall a bulk; but the 
merit of this writer, and the fubject of his difquifitions, will 
fufficiently juftify this deviation from general practice. In_re- 
viewing the particulars which the tketches contain, we find a 
large variety of ufetul matter, digefted in neat arrangement, 
and delivered in clear, logical, and eloquent terms. At a 
time when falle and dangerous notions of government are 
circulated with fuch pernicious fuccefs, few things can be 
more important than to bring forward, to a fair and equitable 
examination, thefe opinions of an acute and original thinker, 
and to place his argurnents before the public in that ftrong 


oht which thev fo well deferve to meet. 
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Art. Il]. Archaclogia. Volume X1. 
(Concluded from our lafi, page 169.) 
ADS dwelt fo particularly upon the firft of the three 


differtations, that alone appear to demand efpecial notice, 
we thall pafs at once to the fecond of them ; 


XVIII. Memsir on Brivifh Naval ArchiteGure., By Ralph 
Willett, Efq. F. A. and KR. SS. P. 154—159. 


information, and highly gratifying to curiofity. We there- 

fore wilh to indulge our readers with fome extracts from it, 

and {hall endeavour to form the extracts into fomething like a 
oni ~ 

regular hillory. 


‘It is tothe reign of Henry VIIT. that we muft look for the 
efablifhment of a regular navy. Before his reign, thips were hired 
occafionally from the Venetians, the Genoefe, the Hanfe towns, and 
other trading people. ‘Thefe, with the others fupplied by the Cinque 
Ports, formed the ftrength of our Englifh fleets.—Henry refolved to 
form a permanent ftrength at fea.—To execute this plan, Henry efta- 
blifhed building-yards at Woolwich, Deptford, and Chatham. He 
was at firft obliged to hire foreign artificers; ‘* Italian fhipwrights.”— 


: © If we confider the fhips that formed the navy in the firtt year of 


Edward VI. as the navy left by his father; which I think we fairly 
may do ; we fhall be furprized at the ftate to which he had raifed it. 
My own account flates it at 11,005 tons, and that given by Mr, 
Topham at 11,748 tons.” P. rgg. ** But the form of building them 
readers thefe {hips contemptible, in the opinion of perfons in the leatt 
acquainted with naval architeéture; for, if we could depend on the 
curious print given to us of the Harry Grace de Dieu, by Mr. Top- 
ham, it may fairly be pronounced that fhe was unfit for ever 
purpofe of navigation, not only in the ocean, but in the lefs tem- 
_ waves of the Mediterranean, and hardly fafe out of an har- 
your any where.’ P. 164. 


And, as the author fums up for this reign, at the clofe of 
the whole memoir, with a contyadictorinels that is very appa- 
rent When the paflages are thus collated : 


“ Henry the Eighth left a navy of 10,550 tons, confifting of 
feverty-one veflels, whereof thirty were ~ of burthen ;” and one 
of them, the Regent, appears from a record before, to have carried 
* feven hundred foldiers, mariners, and gunners.” 

‘© Edward the Sixth had fifty-three thips, containing 11,005 tons, 
whereof only twenty-eight were above cighty tons. Queen Mary 


had only forty-fix of all forts, Queen Elizabeth’s confifted of 


17,030 
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17,030 tons, whereof thirty fhips were of two hundred tons or gp. 
wards, ‘The pacific reign of James the Firft is not more brilliant yp 


the fhips, than perhaps in the other parts of it, having added only 
1596 tons to the navy left by Elizabeth.” P. 198. 


Yet, with another contradiction, the author has obferyed 
thus before. * A print of a large fhip, [that] publithed by 
Mr. Allen, and [this | fuppofed with fome reafon by Mr. Tops 
ham, to have been built in James's reign, is [e xhibits a (hip 
lefs uncouth’ than Henry’s * though (iti an unpleafant pic. 
ture of the {tate of thip-building at this time.’ A note adds, 
very contradictorily again! * that this is a valuable interme- 
diate ftep between that fhip,’ of Henry’s, ¢ and the Royal 
Sovereign’ of the next reig n 5 ; ** being,’ as a quotation from 
Stowe’s C hronicle, fays, inthe note, **1n all re fpects the greatelt 
and goodlielt fhip, that ever was builded in England.” 

‘© Charles the Firit added only nine fhips, betides the Royal 
Sovereign, But, in giving this lafl, he did great fervice to 
the navy, by increating the fize, as well as improving the 
form of building them. The Royal Sovereign, built by Phi- 
neas Pett mn 1637, gives us the firft idea of any knowledge j in 
the art,”’ any extraordinary knowledge Mr. W illett means, or 
the previous fhip co wuld not be * a valua/le intermediate itep” 
by tween this and Henry's; * and i is really an aftonifhin 1g proof 
of the rapid progrefs it h ad. mad ; for /le continued an ufeful 
and valuable fhip In Our wavy, sted the beginning of the pre- 
lentcentury. Se was in all the aclions at fea ye: r the reigns 
ot Charles the Second and William the Third, and did great 
fervice inthe fight otf La Hogue in 1692.” 

*¢ During the Ufurpation and Oliver’s time, from what I 
have been able to colle, it futficiently appears that the fize 
of the fhips was not increa {ed : - and thet the great naval offi. 
cer, the gallant Bl ake, was more Intent on making much and 
honourable ufe of the fhips he found buil! t, than of adding 
much to their number, and nothing [any thing | to their mag- 
nitude,—As fome c f Llake’s fle ts appe ar to be numerous, it 
is hkely that many of Charles’s thips were {till left, and formed 
a part of them.—We know particularly, that the Triumph, 
the James, and the Vanguard, that figured in thofe ations, 
were ih ips built by Ch arles ;” when merely four pages before 
the author enumerates the * only” fhips built by Charles , and 
th : | ames alone isamong them. ‘ We even find the Royal 
rel artes, built by Azm,” Charles the Firlt, “ fo late as 1684,” 
the author ftrang ely confounding the fecond Charles with the 
firit, ** as alfo the Victory and James ;” the author re- 
turning to Charles the Pirft again, who is faid before to 
yunt 
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built the Vidlory as well as the James, but confounding (we 
believe) the Vidtory built by Charles, which was only wwo 
hundred and fifty tons, with the Victory of the preceding 
James, wh ich was eight hundred and feventy tons ; as he has 
certainly civen before the ‘Triumph and the Vanguard, of 
ames 's fleet, to the firlt Charles. 

« Charles the Second, in 1634, enlarged the number as 
well as the fize of them to 100,385 tons; one hundred fail of 
them | fhips} of the line. We fee with pleafure, therefore, 
the happy etheéts of peace and fecurity, in the powerful fleets 
raifed in this reign ; ficets, that gave us truly the dominion of 
the fea, and efpecially as thofe of the Dutch, our only com- 
petitors at this time, decreafed as rapidly as ours increafed. It 
was fome time after this before the French began to be formi- 
dable at fea.” Charles’s navy contifted in 1684 of “ one hun- 
dred and five,” only one hundred before, “ line of battle 
fhips, eleven fifth-rates, fixteen floops, nine fimaller floops, 
eighteen yachts, eight fmaller ditto, and eight hulks.” 


‘ In 1697 1t [the navy} was increafed to 168,224 tons, one hun- 
dred and twenty-one line of battle,—It may be {uflicient to obferve, 
that the fhips built in the reign of William the Third, though they: 
added very mach to the number, did not very much add to the fize 
of them ; for, except a new Royal Sovereign, built towards the end 
of his reign, {which was | of 1882 tons, and which remained a {fer- 
viceable fhip till about 1786, we find no other that equalled the mag- 

nitude of the Bricannia, ot 1715 tons, which was built by Charles 
the Sec ond.” P, 

At the end of Anne,” a very incorre& expreffion for Anne’s 
reign, “* it {the navy | was 147,830 tons, one hundred and thirty-one 
line of battle ; in 1730, 160,275 tons, one hundred and twenty-fix 
line of battle ; at the end of 1545, 165,635 tons, but, at the end of 
1782, when the American war ended, during which Great-Britain 
had the united naval force of France, Spain, Holland, and the Ames 
rican States to contend with, and did it with honour and fuccefs, the 
exertion was indeed extraordinary ; for our navy confilted of 491,709 
tons, fix hundred and fifteen veflels, whereof one hundred and fixty- 
four were of the line, although they had increafed nearly to their pre- 
fent magnitude.” P. 189. 


To this magnitude, as Mr. Willett fhows, they had rifen 
lowly, From the reign of Queen Anne, 


A long peace made us inattentive to the farther improvement of 
Ournavy. We idly imagined the neighbouring powers had been as 
remifs as ourfelves ; and ‘that our own navy, ftill equal to what it had 
heen, was ftill as able to combat theirs as ever. But the action that 
took place in the Mediterranean in 1742, when Matthews and Le flock 
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commanded our fleet, convinced us of our error. Inthat memorable 
engagement, we fuppofed, by having a greater number of thips, that 
we had alfo an acknowledged fuperiority of force ; but we faw with 
furprize how active our enemies had been, and what advantages they 
os peeve of our indolence ; for our admirals, from the inferior {ize 
of thofe fhips, were obliged to order all our fifty-gun fhips out of the 
line, though eleven in number, and always deemed hhips of the line, 
and taking their ations as fuch in all engagements, and placed them 
among the frigates; nay, the very fixty-gun fhips, many of which 
were not above nine hundred tons, were very poorly equal to fuch 
honourable fervice, being not bigger than fome of our prefent frigates 
of thirty-fix guns, which are about nine hundred and forty tons. Soon 
after this we had the good fortune to capture the Princeffa, a Spanith 
fhip of feventy guns, and above 1700 tons; at a time when our own 
three feventy gun fhips, that took her, were under 1;00 tons each, 
Our eyes were then opened : and we found it neceffary to increafe 
the fize of our fhips and our guns, if we wifhed to meet the cnemy on 
equal terms. ‘This was done, though very inadequately every way, 
by a new eftablifhment in 1745.” P. 184. 


Under this regulation a fhip of a hundred guns was to be in 
burthen 200¢ tons, a fhip of ninety 1730 tons, one of eighty 
1585, one of feventy 1414, one of fixty r1g1, and one of 
fifty 1052. Confiderable as this increafe in the fize feemed 
to be—ihe thips, built by this eftablifhment, proved in general 
very crank, and bad fea boats. ‘They have been gradually 
much enlarged fince, 





«© Sir Walter Raleigh recommended, that the fhips fhould carry 
their midfhip guns four fect from the water. We have now improved 
by the above table, what he feemed to think was fufficient ; for even 
our three-deckers carry them fifteen inches higher, and our two- 
deckers (except the forties) about twenty inches higher out of the 
water. Perhaps this would be fufficient, if we could depend upon 
their truth,” the truth of Sir Walter’s rule, “in praice; but that is 
not the cafe, for our prefent Vidory, although fuch an excelleat fhip 
in every other reipect, carries thofe guns only about four feet fix in- 
ches, being nine inches lefs than the calculation from her draught 
fhould give her. ‘Thefe nine inches are material, not only by difa- 
bling her often from ufing her lower-deck guns, but by immerfing that 
quantity of her body in the water, mult permanextly affe& her failing 
and workings” 

«* As we continued to take, both from the French and Spaniards, a 
great many fhips, we found we were ftill very fhort of the magnitudes 
to which they had increafed theirs. We found that the weight of 
Our guns was too great, and that we muft either leffen their calibres, or 
build thips more able tocarry them. To meet onr enemies, on equal 
terms, we could nor do the former ; the latter hath, therefore, been 
chofen ; for it was ridiculous furely, to pat on board veffels of 141 
tons, calibres that the French and Spanjards employed in veffels 0 
above 1700 tons,” 
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«It 1s poflible, however, to exceed the limits that experience 
feems to tell us fhould be obferved in the calibre of our guns for fea. 
fervice ; for we may be affured, that all weight above water that 
is not ftri€tly ufeful, is detrimental to the fhip, and injurious to the 
fervice. ‘This was perhaps the cafe with our 42 pounders; they 
were unmanageable guns, and loaded the veflel unneceffarily; fora 
calibre of 32 pounds could be loaded and fired at leaft thrice, as foon 
as that of 42 pounds could twice. Thefe reflections induced the late 
Lord Keppel to confine himfelf to 32 pounders on board the Viétory, 
and to eablith it {them] generally through the navy. ‘This calibre 
is farely equal to any fervice at fea; 24 pounders are almoft the only 
calibres emploved in the land-fervice, The fides of a fhip are not 
ftronger than ftone-walls; and the force that can demolith and reduce 
them [thefe] to a mere heap of rubbith, muft' be very fufficient to 
batter the fides of any fhip whatever. The Admiral feemed to ho 
that,. by this reduction of the lower deck guns, he could have fab. 
ftituted 32 pounders on the middle deck, intlead of 24 pounders; but 
they were found too heavy on trial, and he was contented to preferve 
the old calibres in that, as well as in the upper deck ; bat, inftead of 
the 6 pounders, on the quarter-deck and fore-caitle, he placed 12 

unders.” P. 192. 

“ Much hath been done; and our anceftors would be furprized 
at the feveral improvements that have been made in our navy.—Per- 
haps all hath not been done that would accomplith it; but the fize of 
our fhips feems now to have reached nearly its ultimatum. It is man 
who is to navigate and manage them ; and, unlefs our bodily ftrength 
could be increafed likewife, every manceuvre on board them mutt be 
conduéted with difficulty and delay.—Our firft-rates are now above 
2300 tons; our fecond-rates above 2000, and one of them even 2100 
tons ; our eighties from 1900 to 2000 tons; our feventies from 1700 
to upwards of 1800 tons ; and our fixty-fours of above 1400; with 
calibre of guns, that they now can bear very well. The French 
indeed have latterly built a fhip of a moft extraordinary fize; ton. 
nage about 2850 tons; but fheis pronounced entirely unfit for fervice, 
and hath never been out of harbour; and the Spanjards are faid (and 
that, by fach a refpectable authority as that of the Marquis del Campo) 
to have built one ftill larger. But the Spaniards, on fending this 
unwieldy montter to fea, ,foynd that the muft have been loft, if they 
had not had the precaution to fend out two other fhips with her, which 
towed and brought her back again. | 

« The art and induftry of man hath been fufficiently evinced, in 
having traced [made] this gradual progrefs from the firlt fimple raft, 
or a few logs of wood tied together, to pafs a _jing/e man over fome 
inconfiderable river, up to our prefent firft rates of above 2300 tons, 
able to carry eleven or twelve thoufand [hundred] men, with every 
accommodation. and a numerous heavy artillery, acrofs a turbulent, 
tempettuous ocean, for many months.” P. 126. 


We have thus formed for our readers as complete ari abitra& 
of this memoir, as our limits would poffibly permit us; becaufe 
3 we 
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we confider it as very valuable, calculated for the bef purpofes 
of our national fecurity, and exhibiting to us a happy proof of 
our national greatnefs, It is blemithed, as we have feen, 
with fome inaccuracies of expreffion and idea; but the good 
fenfe, the knowledge, and the fagacity difplayed in it, make 
up for petty faults, and give it a high rank in our opinion, 
among papers of national utility. 

As we have now dwelt fuficiently upon two of the three 
articles, that challenged our particular attention; we pals 
on, ‘* finooth-fliding without {tep,” to the third. 


XXII. Memoir on the Origin of Printing. By Ralph Willet, 
Efq. F, Rand A. 8.8. P. 267—316. 


This confilts of no lefs than fifty pages, and, what is rather 
fingular, 1s written by the fame gentleman who wrote the me. 
mou abftraGted in our lalt; written too with the fame plenti- 
tude of intelligence, the fame fagacity of difcernment, and the 
fame happinefs of fuccefs. We fhall, therefore, endeavour to 
yrefent our readers with an equal ab{tra& of its contents. 

We firft come to the claim of Oxrorpb, for the honour of 
introducing the art of printing into this ifland. 


«© After what had been writren by Dr. Middleton and Dr. Du- 
cartel, concerning the Lambeth MSS. I little expeéted the fubje& 
would have been revived by fuch refpectable writers, as Mr. Meerman 
and Mefirs. Bowyer and Nichols, the latter indeed little more than 
tranfcribe, for I can hardly call it copy, the fentiments of the former: 
however, as they poflefs a confiderable rank in Imerature, and explain 
and ftrengthen, as far as they able, the arguments of the other wri- 
ter; they are well entitled to the obfervations | fhall attempt on what 
they have written.” P. 267. 


The ‘ fuppofed Lambeth record, as given by Mattaire from 
Aikins’s book,’ is * by Richard Atkins, Efq. Whitehall, 
April 25, 1664,’ and reports Archbifhop Bouchier to have pre- 
vailed upon Henry the Vith. in no year ftated, but 1459 fup- 
pofed, to fend one Turneur, and the famous printer Caxton, 
over to Harlem in Holland, in order to fteal the art of printing 
there practifed ; and to have fet up accordingly one Corfellis, 
an under-workman, allured away by them, at Oxford, where 
printing was pra@ifed by him before it was praétifed in France 
or Italy. 

* Ducarrel adduces a ftrong proof againft this MS. he fays, 
that in Archbifhop Parker's Antiquities of the Britith Church, 
there is this MS. note, written probably by the Archbifhop 
himfclf, concerning Bouchier, ** His temporibus (fcil. Tho. 
Bourchieri) 
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Bourchieri) illa utilifima cudendi atque imprimendi libros 
fcientia, Argentorati, Germaniz civitate, inventa eft; etfi de 
gutoris, loci, annique, certd veritate, inter {criptores magna dif- 
fenfio eft, quam perpendant leétores.” ‘ If Bourchier had 
taken fuch a great part in the introdution of the art into Eng- 
Jand, was it not natural that the Archbifhop fhauld obferve it 
inthis note? If the MS. was known to him, would he not 
have ufed it to give credit not only to Bourchier, but to the fee 
itfelf over which he prefided? It muft have been at Lam- 
beth at this time, viz. 1672 for it was there, according to At- 
kins, fo late as 1664.’ P. 273. 


‘In 1642, Ducarrel ftates, that the great queftion, between the 
king’s prerogative of licenfing books, and the Siationer’s Company, 
took place; Prynne, at that time a Member of Parliament, was 
one of thofe. who were employed to invettigate, and report to the 
Houfe, the refult of their enquiry. Prynne, after mentioning his 
tuthorities, proceeds to fay, ‘* Ex his teitimoniis colligo, artem 
imprefloriam inventam fuiffe in Germania circa annum 1440, pub- 
licatam et exercitam circa annum 1450.” If this treafare had been 
known, Prynne could not have been ignorant of it; it muit have 
been brought forward on this occafion, for it was then at Lambeth. 
In 1665, Sit John Birkenhead had a copy of it; but, not fatisfied 
with that, he infpeéted the original, then in the cuftody of Arch- 
bifhop Sheldon. But not finding it fufficient to prowe what Atkins 
had cited it for, made no report of the MS. to the Houfe. Vhele are 
Bowyer’s own words, p. 18. What could he cite it tor, but to prove 
the king’s prerogative from a king’s introduction of the art at his 
own expence? If the ftory of Caxton and Tournour’s journey was 
true, the MS, muft have mentioned it, and fo have eftablifhed the 
prerogative. If no fuch account appeared ia it, Atkins was guilty 
of the moft impudent and unprofitable forgery ever known, except 
Lauder’s and Rowley’s in our own times; and the MS. can have no 
weight in thisenquiry.” P. 276. 

‘ Before I quit this unfortunate fuccefs of the MS. in proving any 
judicial enquiry, I muft-obferve that, in three years after this mif- 
carriage in Prynne’s affair, a fuit was inftituted in the King’s Bench 
by the Company of Stationers, againft the Univerfity of Cambridge, 
for printing books; the Lambeth MS. was again brought forward 
by the former, but rejecied by the Bench, who would not fuffer it to 
be urged, as it refted only on the credit of Mr. Atkhins.’— 

« But the ftrongeft objection to this book [once printed at Oxford 
with the date 1648 to it] being printed by Corfellis is, that it is faid to 
be printed in wooden types or blocks, the only mode, he [ Meerman] 
fays, then ufed at Harlem. If he refts his faith on this foundation, 
he fhould have taken care to fee the book. Mr. Herbert, who hath 
continued Ames’s Typographical Antiquities, not only faw it, but 
examined it carefully, and hath given a fac fimile of the Colophon; 

5 {he} 
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[he] declares, not only on his own authority, but that of the mof 
eminent printers to whom he thewed it, that it is printed with the 
Jufile feparate metal type, and not on wooden blocks; and, if we ma 
rely on the fac fimile exhibited by him, we may fafely add, that je 
is periormed with as beautiful a type, as any we know from the mof 
celebrated printer of that age.’ P, 277. 

¢ The reader kas now had the reatons of my fufpeéting that this 
MS. is a mere fable; thefe are, at leaft many of them, thofe men. 
tioned by other writers in this difpute ; but have they been anfwered? 
Confident ailertions are not anfwers; it to is conne¢t into one view al] 
that hath been written about it, sat 1 unite them.’ P. 282. 
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Thefe arguments appear to us as decifive againft the 
authenticity of the Lambeth MS, as the nature of the cafe 
J, may pollibly admit. But before we conclude this refutation 
of the Oxford claim, let us lay before our readers a detached 
remark of Mr. Willet’s in it, that exhibits him correéting 
two printers, in their own province of printing. ‘* The 
ation of the fu/o fculpti [types],” he fays, ** fo eagerly taken 
up by Mecrman, feems to me {tll more abfurd ; and I am fur. 
prized that Bowyer and Nichols, eminent printeré themfelves, 
and therefore competent to have correéted Meerman in fuch 
an extravagant idea, fhould countenance and fupport him in 
it; T will venture to pronounce it tmpoffible.” 

We thould come now to Mr. Willet’s refutation of the claim 
of Har em itfelf, to the firft praétice of printing. But, as 
our limits prohibit us from expatiating over all the ground tra 
verfed by Mr. Willet, and the difpute becomes wonderfully 
extended by quotations ; we fhall only preclude the claim of 
Harlem by eftabliihing that of Menrtz. 


* To begin then with our own country, Aldridge, in the Black 
Book, or Regifter of the Garter, vol. ii. p. 161, publithed by 
Antftis, {peaking of the thirty-fifth year of Henry the Sixth, writes 
thus, ‘* in this year of our moft pious king, 1457, the art of printing 
books was firft began at Mentz, a famous city of Germany.” N. B 
Aldridge was Feliow of King’s-College, Cambridge, 1507 though 
pofiibly born about the time, he fays nothing of Turnour’s and Cax- 
ton’s journey, nor one word of Hatlem. Fabian, writing of the 
year 1457, fays, ** after the opinion of many writers,” this muf refer 
to the claim of Strafburg, adopted by feveral, ‘* the craft of -imprint- 
ing books began in a city of Allemagne named Mayence, which fince 
that time had wondertul increafe.”’ Caxton, in his Polychronicon, 
felating the eventsof 1455, fays, ** about this time the craft of im- 
printing books was found in Meguace, in Allemagne; why [whence] 
the cratt is multiplied through the world, and books be had great 
cheap, and in great number, becaufe of the fame craft.” Caxton was 
abroad trom 1441 to 1471, chicfly in Flanders and Holland, in the 
very 
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very neighbourhood of Harlem; and yet doth not feem to have heard 
of the invention there. We know he was abroad in 1459, the time of 
Tournour’s journey, as he fays in his Recueil de ‘Troy, at his great 
charge and ¢rowble, learning the art of imprinting, Suppofing the art 
went no farther there than the blocks of wood, in that flate it mutt 
have {truck fuch a curious man, at that time bufied himfelf to lears ir, 
with wonder and aflonifhment; and induced him to make fome men- 
tion of it, asthe bafis of the [thofe] fubfequent improvements, which 
{as} Nichols will have it, detained him abroad, depended ; if he had 
not been defirous to learn more of it than Corfellis could teach, who 
went no farther than the blocks of wood. 

‘ Exepitome rerum Germ, Script. 1502, cap. gs. ‘* Anno Chrifli 
1440,—mapnum quoddam ac pené divinum beneficiam collatum eft 
univerfo terrarum orbi a ‘Joanne Gatendurg, Argentinenfi, novo Scri- 
bendi genere reperto. Is enim primus artem imprefforiam,, quam La- 
tiniores vocant excu/oriam, in urbe Argentinenfi invenit; inde Mogun- 
tiam veniens, eandem feliciter complevit.” 

* Hen. Wirczburg de Vach, in fafciculo temporum Werneri Role- 
vinck de Laer, auéto ad ann. 1457. This was continued afterwards to 
1473, and publifhed i481 : ** librorum impreflionis {cientia fubtiliffi- 
ma, omnibus fculis inaudita, reperitur in urbe Mogantind.” 

‘ Erafmus afcribes explicitly the invention to Mentz and to Fatt. 
In his epiftle dedicatory to an edition of Livy in 1519, printed at 
Mentz by young Schoeffer, he fays, ** Auic urbi ( Moguntie ) omnes bo- 
narum literarum ftudiofi non param debent, ob egregium illud ac 
pené divinum inventum, fawmeis typis excudendi libros.” He alfo 
fays, ‘* atque hujus quidem laudis precipua portio debetur, hujus 

né divini (dixerim) opificii repertoribus ; quorum ptinceps fuiffe 
ertur totius zvi memoria celebrandus, Joannes Fait, avus ejus cui 
Livium hunc, tum auétum duobus voluminibus tum innumeris locis ex 
codice vetuftifiimo caftigatum, debemus ; ut hoc egregium decus par- 
tim ad Joan, Schoeffer velut hareditario jure devolvatur, partim ad 
Moguntiane civitatis gloriam pertineat.” If Erafmus knew of this 
invention at Harlem, would his vanity as a Dutchman have fuppreffled 
all mention of it ?’ 

‘ Imp. Maximiliani privilegium ad impreffionem T. Livi per J. 
Schoeffer an. 1519: “€ asimilianus, &c. honefto noftro et facri im- 
perii fideli nobis dileéto, J. Schoeffer Calcographo Moguntino,” &¢. 
“ Cam ficut doi et meniti fumus fide dignorum teftimonio, ingenio- 
fum Caleographiz, authore avo ino, inventum, felicibus incrementisin 
univerfam orbem promanaverit, &¢c.”’ 

In a work publithed fourteen years before, * Dedicatio ‘T’. Livii 
Germanicé verfi, editique an. 1505. Imp. Maximiliano inferipta,” 
are thefe words: ‘* Hoc opus, quod in laudatiflima urbe Mogunsia ex- 
antlatum atque impreflum cit, Imperatoria tua Majcitas benigne reci- 
plat, in qua etiam primum admiranda ars typographica ab ingcniofo 
Joanne Gute nbergio, ann, a natavitate Chrifti 1450, inmvenra; et pof- 
hac, fudio, fumtu, et labore Johannis Fuft et Petri Schoefferi, Muguntia 
emendata et ad pofleros propagata eft,” &c. ‘ There appears all the 
candour in this account that fhould give credit to it, ‘The firft inven- 
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tion is honeftly afcribed to Guttenburg. ‘This muft be allowed, as far 
as the faint attempts to difcover the art had been made by him; but 
which would not have been completed, without the help of Fut, 
Would Erafmus have countenanced this bold affertion ; would he fuf. 
fer the emperor to credit it, or could the emperor himfelf, after con. 
fulting fo many able perfons, believe Schoeffer ; if this claim, at that 
time, had not been generally acknowledged, and no claim from Har. 
lem known or heard of?” P. 310. 


Mr. Willett brings other evidences, one in 1506, another in 
1507, another in 1528, and a fourth in 1483, all uniting with 
thefe teftimonies in favourof Mentz. But we think what we 
have produced fufficient to fatisfy every man who is to be in- 
fluenced by evidence, ona point that can be fettled by evidence 
alone. ‘* This,” fays Mr. Willett, therefore upon the laft, 
«« feems to be as plain and as full an account of the difcovery, 
as wecan expect. Few, if any, of the difcoveries of the an- 
cieng arts, have reached us fo well authenticated and explained, 
We have here the fon-in-law of the inventor of the art, the 
principal improver of it himfeif, by the introduction of the 
fufile metal types, giving this fair and modeft account to Tri- 
themius, randy boneflly giving to Guttenberg the honour of the 
firft invention. If his modefty and candour led him to give 
up this praife to Guttenberg, what could induce him to with- 
hold it from Cofler and Harlem, if he had known, (and know 
it he muft) that any fuch claim had exifted ?” What, we add, 
but the great force of truth, and the overpowering convic- 
tion of his mind ? 

We have thus ablftra@ed, with no littke trouble, this 
curious and important diilertation on the origin of printing. 
In reading it we have been ftrongly imprefled by’ the vigorous 
good-fenfe of Mr. Willet, and much inclined to think the 
claim of Harlem, and to confefs that of Oxford, fwept away 
forever. Of the defenders of the contrary opinion, ‘Mr. Ni- 
chols, we believe, alone furvives. Should he not reply, and 
hitherto he has not, we may ccnfider the controverfy as clofed. 
Should he undertake it, he will find, we apprehend, fome diffi- 
culty to anfwer even what has been advanced in-our fhort ab- 
ftract of the paper. | 

We thus take our leave of the prefent volume ; confidering 
the remaining articles, twenty-three in number, not as wholly 
unworthy of attention, but as little likely to attra& it, after the 
fuperior claims of thofe we haye feleéted ; and not fufficiently 
important to demand that we fhould add to our account, al- 
ready long, or extend it to another number. 
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Art. III. A Bone to gnaw for the Democrats ; or, Obferva- 
tions on a Pamphlet entitled The political WBA een of Britain. 
8vo. 66pp. Philadelphia, printed for the Purchafers. 1795. 
Alfo, Part II, A Bone to gnaw for the Democrats, containing, 
1. Obfervatians on a patrioti¢ Pamphlet entitled “ Proceedings 
of the United Irifhmen.” 2. Democratic Principles illuftratea* 

y Example. 9. Democratic Memirs; or, an Account of 
ame recent Feats, performed by the Frenchified Citizens of the 
United States of America. By Feter Porcupine.  8vo. 
66 pp. Bradford, Philadelphia. 1795. 


AFTER feeing fo many fpecimens of the talents of this au- 
thor, our readers are probably defirous that we fhould fulfill 
the promife made in our Revit for December laft (p. 589) by 
giving fome account of thefe publications, of which honour- 
able mention has been made. On looking more accurately 
into them, with a copy entrufted to our wana 2 we find the firit 
ws not quite equal to the other pamphlets of the fame writer. 

t is confined chiefly to the cenfure of a malignant but obfcure 
performance, and therefore is lefs interefting than the reft. It 
contains, however, many paflages fufficiently charaéteriltic of 
the author’s manner to mark its affinity to his other ot ah 
tions. The following, for inftance, is ftrongly in the ftyle af 
Swift, which in other inftances he has approached. 


** We are told that there is, or ought to be, about every human 
body, a certain part called the crumena, upon which depends the 
whole economy of the inteftines. When the crumena is full, the in- 
teftines are in a correfponding ftate ; and then the body is inclined to 
repofe, and the mind to peace and good neighbourhood ; but when 
the crumena becomes empty, the fympathetic inteftines are immediately 
contracted, and the whole internal {tate of the patient is thrown into 
infurrection and uproar, which, communicating itfelf to the brain, 
produces what a learned ftate phyfician calls the mawia etree | and 
if this malady is not ftopped at once, by the help of a hempen neck; 
lace, or fome other ene equally efficacious, it never fails to break 
out into Atheifm, Robbery, Unitarianifm, Swindling, Jacobinifn, 
Maffacres, Civic Feafts, and Infurrections. P. 4. 


The exploits of the American Democrats are alfo related 
with fpirit. 


—— - Ben ee ee 
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* In the title-page it is, by a manifeft error, ‘* exemplified by ex- 
ample :” in the pamphlet itfelf, p. 21, it is, we have printed it, “ il- 
juftrated,”? : 
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«« Our democrats are continually crying fhame on the fatellites of 
Royalty, for carrying on a Crufade againft Liberty ; when the fac is, 
the fatellites of Liberty* are carrying ona Crufade againft Royalty, 
If one could recolicét all their valorous deeds, on this fide the water, 
fince the beginning of 1793, they would make a hiitory far furpafiing 
that of Tom Thumb, or Jack the Giant-Killer. The Aurora, and 
two or three other prints of that ftamp, have ferved them by way of 
backers-on: they have been, and are yet, the Saint Bernards and Peter 
the Hermits of the Crufade. 

«¢ When they found the government was not to be bullied into a 
war, they were upon the point of declaring it themfelves, againft the 
coalefced Monarchs fo well known for their depredations on the purfes 
of al] Chriilendom, and againtt that old ruffian Harry the Eighth, who 
is a fort of {ctier-on of the whole pack, And though this refolve was 
not put into execution, out of refpect for the inviolable and facred 
perion of his Majetty of Clubs, they immediately ‘* let flip the dogs 
of war’’ at every thing eliethat bore the name or marks of Royalty. 

“* Their fir object of attack was the ttage. Every royal or noble 
chara¢ter was to be driven into everlafling exile, or, at Jeaft, none fuch 
was ever to be introduced except by way of degradation, The 
words your Majeity, my Lord, and the like, were held to be as offen- 
five to the chaite ears of Kepublicans, es filks, gold lace, painted 
checks, and powdered periwigs to theireyes. In fhort, the highet 
and loweit titles were to be citzzen and citefi, and the drefles were all 
to be d /a mode de Paris, 

‘* ‘hat the theatre might not fuffer for want of pieces adapted to 
the reformed tafe, the retormers had the goodnefs to propofe William 
Tell, and feveral others equally amufing.—William was to be mo- 
dernized: in place of thooting the governor with a bow and arrow, 
he was to flab him in the guts witha dagger, cut off his head, ‘and 
carry it round the ftage upon a pike, while the mafic was to play the 
Murderer's Hymn and Ha, ¢a iva.” P. 13. 


He then produces a moft infamous fong, written by the cele- 
brated Mr. Barlow, exulting in the death of Louis XVI. and 
withing the fame fate to ali kings ; and with great force urges 
the ingratisude of Americans, who could fing that fong op the 
anniverfary of their independence ; rejoicing atthe fame ume 
in that event, and in the murder of him who effeéted it. With 
equal gratitude are the violent republicans among them pre- 
parcd to treat even Wafhingron! 


nm ee ee —_ — dl 
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© «* Take care, reader, how you confound terms here. Liberty, ac- 
cording to the Democratic Dictionary, does not mean freedom from op- 
prdjon; isa very comprehenfive term, fignifying, among other 
things, flavery, robbery, murder, and blafphemy. Citizen David, 
painter to the Propagande, has reprefented Liberty und.r the form of 
a Dregon; it is, 1 fuppofe, for this reafon that our democrats cry out 

againit Saint George as “* the moft dangerous of Liberticides.” O 
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On the fubje& of a prediGion made in Concrefs, of the 
ruin of Britain, by a perfon whom he calls Citizen Madifon, 
he thus expreffes himfelf: 


« Laying afide dreaming and foothfaying, what indications do we 

rceive of an approaching diffolurion of the empire of Britain? Has 
fhe Joft an inch of territory, or has the enemy fet a foot on any of her 
extenfive dominions fince the beginning of the war? Is fhe not in pof- 
feffion of almoft the whole Weftern Archipelago * Are not her poflef- 
fions increafed to an amazing extent in the Eait-Indies? Has fhe not 
more men and more cannon afloat than the whole world befides ; and 
is fhe not the undifputed miftrefs of the ocean? For my part, the 
Englifh are no favourites of mine; I care very little if their ifland 
were fwallowed up by an earthquake, as the author of the Political 
Progrefs fays; but truth is truth, and let the Devil deny it if he can, 
that this is the truth. 

“« Are thefe indications of weaknefs and dittrefs ? Are thefe indi- 
cations of approaching diffolution?” P. 60. 


That this writer is occafionally a little coarfe in his ftyle and 
expreifions, cannot be denied ; but, perhaps, he could not eafily 
attain more refinement except at the expence of fome flrength : 
his objeét alfo appears to be to write in a popular and familiar 
manner. 

The fecond part of the Bone to Gnaw contains more mat- 
terthat is interefting to us. [tis divided, as we fee in the title- 
page, into three fections. The firftof thefe indeed a little re- 
fembles the former tra&t, in being confined to obfervations ona 
pamphlet of Irith, as the other of Scottith original, but here 
even his account of the pamphlet is highiy hamourous. 


« The hiftory of the United Irithmen will not detain us long. 
Soon after the ever-to-be-regretted epoch ; when God, in his wrath, 
fuffered the tinkers, butchers, harlequins, cut-throats, and other mo- 
dern philofophers, to ufurp the government of France. their brethren 
in Ireland, tempted by the fuccefsful example, began, with wonderful 
induftry, to prepare for taking the government of that country into 
their hands. With this laudable end in view, they formed what they 
called their Society, in the city of Dublin. To fay in what manner 
they proceeded to bufinefs would be fuperfluous, fince we know they 
were democrats. Their meetings, as among us, produced refolves in 
abundance, and good fortune feemed, for a time, to {mile upon them, 
The prefs was {uftocated with their addrefles and letters of fraternity, 
which were fwallowed by the mob, for whom they were intended, 
with an appetite which generally charaCterizes that clafs of citizens. 
But, all of a fudden, when they were in the height of their work, 
mangling the carcafe of the government, the magiltracy fouced down 
upon them, like an eagle among a ficck of carrioncrows, Here was 
fine helter-fkelter; -fining, imprifoning, whipping, and emigrating ; 
fome ran this way, others that; fome came to America to brew 
whifkey, 
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whifkey, fome went to France to gather laurels, while others, of g' 
more philofophical turn, fet off to Roe: Bay to cull fimples, 

«* Amidft ail this buftle, it is very natural to fuppofe there was little 
time to think about fecuring the archives of the Society, and it is to 
be feared they would have bese irrecoverably loft, if they had not al. 
ready pafled into the newfpapers, To record, however, in a news. 

r, is like writing in fand; the citizen editor of the pamphlet now 
Petore e us has, therefore, extracted the proceedings of the United Lrifomen 
from fo perifhable a regifter, and moulded them up into a volume, 
which may well take the name of the Sans Culette Manual, for lam 
much miftaken if it will ever be ufed any where but in the temple of 
Cloacina.” P. 2. 


The following paflage contains fo fair a tribute of juftice 
to the excclience of our laws and government, that we cannot 
refufe it a place 


© The United Irifomen fhed abundance of crocodile tears over Dre 
Pricfiley , and his friends Muir, Palmer, &c. and make out pite ous fto- 
ries about the tyranny of the Britith laws: but who will believe them? 
Nobody here, above the rank of a potatoe-digger. ‘The late trials for 
high- treafon in England, furnifh us with an example of integrity and 
impartiality, in a court of juftice, that may be equailed, but never has 
been yet. The cobler acquitted, and the peer condemned* ( the latter 
a friend to the government, and the former its profefled enemy) while 
it leaves us but very little room to doubt of the guilt of the Botany- 
Bay convicts, reflects eternal honour on Briuth jurifprudence. Indeed 
all the beneficent effects of the Britifh conftitution are now felt in their 
full force: never did it fhine forth with fuch tranfcendent luftre as at 
this important and awful crifis. It was this conftitution that firk 
launched Britain from obfcurity, that has fince preferved her in fo 
many perils, and that now bears her fte -adily through the revolutionary 


tempelt, furrounded by the wrecks and ruins of her neighbours.” 


P. 6. 


The fecond fe&tion of this pamphlet, by way of illuftrating 
the principles of the Democrats from their a€tions, contains a 
fpirited but tremendous account of the cruclties praétifed at 
Lyons after its capture, by the player Collot d’Herbois, and the 
wretches aflociated with him. He introduces it thus: 


*« Let us extra¢t then the inftances of oppreffion, complained of by 
the United Irithmen, from the bombaftical rhapfody in which they are 
buried, and fee to what th cy amount. ‘They tell us that Butler, Bond, 
Rowan, and about four others, were detained fome months in prifon ; 
and that Muir, Palmer, and Margarot, with two or three more, were 
sranfported ; and all this, they fay, for having done no more than 


—— 
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* «J allude here to Hardy and Lord Abingdon, an account of 
whofe trials the reader muft have feen in the gazettes,” 
what 
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what the good of their ageneay dictated. I am fure the reader is 
very well fatisfied, that thefe men were all guilty of the crimes laid to 
their charge ; but, to avoid all difputation with refpect to this fact, I 
fhall fuppofe them all innocent, and then the fum total of the tyranny, 
ayainft which the United Irifhmen exclaim, will amount to eight or 
nine falfe imprifonments, and’five or fix unjutft fentences of tranfportation, 
This is certainly a great deal too much, may the hand be withered 
that ever wields a pen in its juftification! But, as the United Irifhmen 
wifhed, as a mean of avoiding fuch atts of oppreifion in future, to 
overturn their monarchical government, and eftablifh a democratic 
one in its ftead, it becomes incumbent on the reader who would not be 
their dupe, to contraft the’ conduct of the government which they 
wanted to overturn, with that of the one they intended to adopt.” 
P, 21. 


When this balance has been fairly made, two millions of mur- 
ders appear in the oppofite feale ; a difference certainly of no 
{mall magnitude, even allowing the firft accufation to be true, 
which however , as we fee, is pofitively denied, 

The third feQion, containing the feats of the democratic 
party in America, offers many remarkable particulars, out of 
which we thall fele&t, for the amufement of our readers, the ac- 
count of a Civic Feaft at Reading in Maffachufets. ‘he 
author reckons that there have been twenty-two fuch fealts, be- 
fides very many public dinners. 


** The day was ufhered in by the ringing of the bells, and a falute 
of fifteen difcharges from a field-piece. ‘The American flag waved in 
the wind, and the flag of France over the Britifh, in inverted order*. 
At noon a large dee. of refpe@able citizens affembled at Citizen 
Rayner’s, and partook of an elegant entertainment ; after dinner, 
Captain Emerfon’s military company, in uniform, aflembled, and ef- 
corted the citizens to the—(grog-fhop, I fuppofe you think) to the 
mecting-houje // where an addtefs, pertinent to the occafion, was deli- 
vered by the Reverend Citizen Prentifs, and united prayers aud praifes 
were offered to God, and feveral hymns and antheins were well fung ; 
after which they returned in proceffion to Citizen Rayner’s, when 
three farmers, with their frocks and utenfils, and with a tree on their 
thoulders, were efcorted by the military company, formed in a hollow 
{quare, to the common, where the tree was planted in form, as an em- 
blem of freedom, and the Marfeillois Hymn was fung by a choir 
within a circle round the tree. ‘Major Bondman (you know what 
fort of captains and majors thefe are, readert ?) by requett, fuperin- 
tended the bufinefs of the day, and direéted the manceuvres, 
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* “ And yet, thofe unreafonable dogs, the Englifh, pretend that 
Our neutrality is not fncere.”’ 
t Forsunately we do not know, in this country. Rev, 
Thefe 
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Thefe manawvres were very curious to be fure, particu 

the Reverend Citizen Prentifs, putting up a long, fodling pont 
the fucceffes of the French Atheifts! A retty minifter truly ! The ‘ 
was nothing wanted to complete this feat, but to burn the Bible mi 
maffacre the honeft inhabitants of the town. And are thefe the chil 
dren of thofe men, who fled from their native country to a defert ‘a. 
ther than deviate from what they conceived to be the true Gof 1? 
Are they fuch men as Prenti/s to whom the people of Maffachufets 
commit the education of their children, and the care of their own 
fculs? God forgive me if 1 go too far, but I think [ would fooner 
commit my foul to the care of the Devil.” P. 52, 


On the taking of Holland by the French, Peter Porcupine 


thus expreffes his fentiments. 


‘© Thofe profound ftatefmen who, for our fins, conduét the newf. 
apers of this country, fwore by all that was good, that, as foonas 
Amfterdam was taken, Great Britain would become a prey to the 
Carmagnoles. Is it fo? no, not jult yet, but it will be fo very foon, 
now ; for ‘** @ bridge of boats’’ is getting ready to carry them over, 
Have patience only a few weeks, and there will be no fuch place as 
England in the world. My good countrymen, be no longer the fport 
of thefe fons of ink. ‘They lic, good folks; upon my foul they tell 
you lies. I foretold, long enough ago, that the Englith would rejoice 
at the over-running of Holland, and if they do not rejoice at it, their 
benevolent compaflion for the Dutch muft have got the better of their 
intereft ; for, if there ever was an event that tended to the aggran- 
dizement of Great-Britain, to concenter in her the commerce and 
riches of all Europe, it certainly ig this. There has been a fort of di- 
vifion in the bufinefs; the Freach have got the Durchmen, and the 
Englith have got their money ; and I believe few fenfible people will he- 
fitate to allow that the latter is the beff half.” P. 55. 


We cannot any further expatiate on thefe publications, 
though we could continue to entertain our readers in no fmall 
degree by them; but they mult give way to the books properly 
belonging to our own country, among which, whatever the 
Englith brethren of the perfons addrefied may choofe to fay, 
we certainly cannot reckon thefe tracts. 

Between the appearance of thefe two parts, the fame author 
publithed a fmaller traé, entitled « A Kick for a Bite,” &e. 
but as it contains only the caftigation of an American demo- 
cratic Review, there is little in it that could gratify readers on 
this fide of the Atlantic. | 
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Art. IV. A fummary View of Heraldry, in Reference ta the 
Ujages of Chivalry, and the general Econamy of the Feudal 
Syflem; with an Appendix refpecting fuch Difiinétions of 
Rank as have Place in the Britifh Conftitution. By Thomas 
Brydfon, F. A. 8. Edinb. 8vo. 31g pp. ros. 6d, Edin- 
burgh, Mundell and Son; London, Nicol, &c, 1795. 


- 


[It may perhaps be but juftice to declare, that the ingenious 

author of this work has comprifed, in the fpace of an 
o&avo volume, all that is worthy of general promulgation on 
the fubjeQt of heraldry. To thofe fuperficial ftudents of the 
fcience, who mean to content themfelves with blazoning 
arms and iketching pedigrees, his book will be ufelefs. It 
will neither enable them to detect the owner of a fingle coach, 
nor will it add one alliance to their {tor of genealogical in- 
formation: but the hiftorian and the poet, nay, the lawyer 
and the politician, will perufe it with pleafure, while the 
more carclefs reader, who, purfuing none of the regular 
paths of literature, fteps occafionally into all, will be equally 
gratified and furprifed, when he finds that heraldry has fome 
relation to all fciences, is connected with every branch of 
civil polity, and influences in a contiderable degree the general 
manners of fociety. 

The work is divided into fix chapters, treating chiefly ; 
1. of the feudal fyftem and of chivalry ; 2. of tournaments 
and the crufades; g. of romance and its conneétion with 
heraldry ; 4. of armorial enfigns; 5. of titles and dignities, 
forming the political department of heraldry ; 6. of the effeéts 
of diftin@ion of rank on fociety. To thefe is added an ap- 
pendix which treats of the various fpecific orders of perfons 
recognized by the Britifh Conftitution. The third and fixth 
chapters demand particular notice ; the former for information 
on fome of the lighter parts of the fubjeét, conveyed in a 
manner equally ingenious and amufing; the latter, for fome 
political reflections, judicioufly conceived and well expreffed. 

Left this preference, however, might lead to a difad- 
vaniageous opinion of the reft of the book, we will fcle& 
two pailages from the firft and fecond chapters, for the 
judgment of our readers. The firft, with which the work 
opens, will in a great meafure explain the nature of the 
author's plan. 


* The feudal ages employed heraldry asa medium to difplay the 
exploigs of chivalry, and to commemorate its triumphs over oppreflion 


and violence. Amidtt 
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«« Amidft the imperfections of an uncultivated eloquence, and a 
general ignorance of written language, the enfigns of heraldry were 

uliarly fignificant. They addrefled the imagination by a more dj- 
rect channel, and in a more ftriking manner, than words; while, a 
one glance, they recalled important occurrences in the hiftory of par. 
ticular perfons, families, and nations. By their immediate relation to 
war, and to the diftinctions of honour arifing from it, they were ex. 
tenfively connected, both with the bufinefs and manners of former 
times, Exhibited on the fhields and veftments of warriors, they alf 
adorned the moft fplendid apparel of peace; and were transferred to 
more durable materials, to epee the memory of thofe who bore 
them. They formed the chief ornaments in the caftles and palaces 
of the great; were chofen, by artiits of various profeflions, to embel- 
lith their refpective works ; were fet up in courts of judicature, and 
imprefled on the public money. ‘Thus, to the utmoft extent of their 
application, did armorial emblems and trophies become the fymbolical 
language of Europe. 

“© Were inquiries refpecting civil dignity to be founded partly on 
an acquaintance with heraldry, it would obviate the difficulties that 
occur when they are conducted on legal and political principles only, 
In fuctr refearches, politicians, lawyers, and heralds, view the fubjett 
partially, each in a different light, accordingly as it falls within the 
iphere of their refpective profeffions. 

«« 'To render a fyflem of heraldry complete, it ought to exhibit the 
nature, not only of armorial enfigns, and other charaéteriltics of rank, 
but alfo the honorary diitinétions to which fuch characteriftics refer, 
Having their origin in the feudal ages, the feveral branches of fuch a 
fyftem might be elucidated, by referring to the political economy and 
general ufages of thofe times: And, in the fame manner, may a like 
reference be conducive to the fuinmary illuftration at which the fol- 
lowing fketches aim.” P. 1, 


The following extract furnifhes us with the origin of fome 
modern cuftoms, and points out, with much clearnefs, the 
difference between the almoft unmeaning badges or cogni- 


zances of the ancients, and the heraldic fymbols of later ages. 


*« ‘The magnificent array of war was outfhone at the tournaments, 
by the prefence of kings and queens, amidft all the {plendours of theit 
court. ‘This enhanced the honour of victory ; where every candidate 
was alfo noble by birth, or by knighthood received from the fove- 
reign, adorned with many perfonal accomplifhments, and ftimulated 
to excel by all that ambition could promife. 

** Although they fought for honour, and without any animofity, as 
it was not difgraceful to be overcome ; yet they chargad fo furioully, 
that their lances often yielded to the fhock, and flew in pieces againf 
their coats of mail. ‘To be difmounted, or wounded, was not un- 
common ; and if even fatal accidents fometimes happened, it bore no 
proportion to the advantage derived in battle, from addrefs in thofe 
mMitiatory exerciies. 
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« To fuch as were victorious, prizes were awarded by the judges, 
and prefented by the hands of the ladies; who alfo honoured the 
combatants, by adorning their helmets with the wreath or chaplet, 
fiken drapery, and other appropriate ornaments ;_ and by prefenting 
then with ribbands, or fearfs, of chofen colours, called liveries. 
Thofe liveries are the ladies’ favours, fpoken of in romance; and 
appear to have been the origin of the ribbands, which ftill difting with 
{o many orders of knighthood, 

«“ The favours, including the prizes, which alfo confifted of 
wreaths and plumes for the helmet, fearfs, and bracelets, were worn 
at fucceeding tournaments, and in battle. Many of the greateft 
tournaments were held at the marriages of princes. Accordingly, 
the cuftom of giving {uch favours at marriages, continues to the pre- 
fent day. 

« The enfigns of heraldry, fo confpicuous at the tournaments, re- 
ceived the name of armories, or arms, from their immeditte relation 
to war, and as being exhibited on the principal parts of the armour, 
Befides adorning the fhield and helmet, they alfo formed the orna- 
ments of a fplendid coat, like the Roman tunica palmata, and were 
fo worn over the armour. Hence the appellation ‘* coat of arms,” 
Their exhibition in this form was the principal chara¢teriftic by which 
one man could be diftinguifhed from another, when completely co- 
vered with armour, and his face obfeured by the helmet. 

«* Some of the modes in which armorial enfigns were exhibited, 
referred to the particular rank or condition of the bearer, They 
were worn above the helmet, as crefts, by knights, in contradiftine- 
tion to inferior nobles ; as appears by an ancient ceremonial for the 
tournaments, copied from Colombiere, in the feventh differtation of . 
Du Cange. If difplayed on a pennon or flag, rounded or {plit at-the 
farther end, it denoted the bearer to be a knight bachelor; if on a 
banner or flag, of equal breadth throughout, the bearer was either a 
ptince, ora bannaret. Thus alfo, by the pennons or the banners 
which adorned the turrets of a‘caftle, was the rank of the owner an- 
nounced from afar. 

« From the carlieft ages, banners, fhields, and helmets, belonged 
tothe apparatus of war. They likewife bore fymbolical devices, 
correfponding to thofe of heraldry, and forming fignals to call the 
brave to the purfuit of military fame. 

The fhields, devices, and mottos, which AL{chylus affigns to 
the warriors againft Thebes, might almoft be taken for thofe, which, 
in later times, diflinguifhed the heroes of chivalry. One bore a dra- 
gon; another, a naked man, Prometheus. with a burning torch; 
athird, a nymph leading a warrior in armour, as if condutting a 
knight to the tournament. But, notwithftanding this coincidence, 
heraldry, when completely eftablithed, differed from all the hiero- 
glyphic fymbols of antiquity : in its enfigns being granted by public, 
authority ; in their conferring hereditarily the privileges of nobility, 
according to the more extenfive acceptation of that tera); and in con- 
ftituting the diftin¢tive badges of this nobility. 

‘* Betides the fhields that the poets have adorned for their heroes, 
there were among the Egyptians, Greeks, and Rogans, certain ap- 
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propriate devices, or fymbols, which diftinguifhed communities and 
fates. ‘They ufually confifted of the reprefentation of tutelary deities, 
or of the animals peculiarly dedicated to them; and were thus exhi. 
bited, in honour of the deities to which they referred. Bur, in he 
raldry, the very fame figures would refer folely to the honour of the 


perfon, or family, whofe armorial enfigns they were employed to 
form.” P. 48. 


The language of this publication is eafy and corre; too 
curious minutenefs, and carelefsnefs are equally avoided, and 
confequently very few miftakes occur, The affertion at page 
333, that no family bears arms without a creft, is not well 
grounded. ‘The invention of crefts was long pofterior to 
that of arms; and fome ancient families have always declined 
accepting the addition, priding themfelves in what may feem 
tocommon obfervers a deficiency, becaufe it carries with it a 
proof of their antiquity. This, and the trifling miftake of 
king af arms, for king of arms are the only errors we have 
difcovered. It is a pleafing eircumftance to find elegance and 
liberal information thus happily connected with a fcience 
ufually perplexed, as Heraldry is, by technical terms and 
grotef{que figures. Mr. Brydfon’s book may be recommend- 
ed, as we have already hinted, to intelligent readers of all 
deferiptions, who will find in it much that 1s amufing and in- 
ftructive, without any unpleafing mixture. 





Arr. V. Obfervatianc, anatomical, phyfilogical, and pathol 
gical, on the pulmonary Syftem; with Kemarks on fome of the 
Difeafes of the Lungs, viz. on Hemorrhage, Wounds, Afihma, 
Catarrh, Croup, and Confumption, tending to eftablifh a new 
Pathology of the Lungs, founded on the Anatemy and Phyficlogy 
of the Parts. Some Remarks are introduced of the broken 


Wind of Horfes. And ta the whole is added, an Appendixy 


containing Observations on fame of the Articles of the Materia 
Medica, viz. on the Rofa Rubra, Flores Chamameli, and Sar 
Japarila; as alfa on the Cicuta, Stramonium, Hyofeyamus, and 
Aconitum. By William Davidfon, 8vo. 226pp. 4% 
Fyerton. 1795. 


"THE idea which gave rife to thefe obfervations is developed 

in two papers, publifhed in the third and fourth volumes 
of Medical Tracts and Obfervations, in which the author gives 
an. account of a new and fuccefsful method of treating hz- 
morrhage from the lungs. To the cafes related in thofe pa- 
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rs, only three in number, and which are here republifhed, 
we are forry to find the author has made no additions, although 
in a difeafe of fuch frequent occurrence, opportunities for 
making further experiments could hardly, we fhould think, 
have been wanting. ‘The remedy on which the author places 
his principal dependence, is a diminution of the quantity of © 
liquid aliment taken by the patient, which thould feldom ex- 
ceed, he fays, half a pint, or, at the moft, a pint in the 
twenty-four hours, By directing perfons affected with ha- 
moptoe, to dilute plentifully, the effect of the antiphlogiltic 
treatment, which is intended to diminifh the heat and volume 
of the blood, and to check the rapidity of the circulation, is 
defeated. ‘* In health, the quantity of drink abfolutely ne- 
ceflary,” he obferves, p. 20, ** is very inconfiderable, and in 
ficknefs we often drink too much. This has conftantly been 
the cafe in pulmonary difeafes ; and particularly in hemorr- 
hages from the lungs, according to the common method of 
treating them. Praétitioners had furely forgotten, that the 
chief caufe of the rupture and hemorrhage, and the chief im- 

ediment to the cure, was the diftention, or too great fulnefs 
of the blood-veffels; otherwife they would not have added to 
the fulnefs and diftention by their plentiful dilution,” 

This mode of reafoning is afterwards applied to the cure of 
afihma, pthifis, &c. in which a fimilar courfe of ab{tinence is 
thought to be equally indicated. The author fupports his 
opinion by phyfiological arguments, taken from the ftrudture 
and office of the lungs, and makes fome ufeful and pertinent 
obfervations on the fubjedt. 


« The {pare ufe of liquids,” he fays, ** may be confidered as one 
of the greateft improvements in the modern treatment of hemorrhage: 
and particularly in haemorrhages from the lungs, And why thould 
not the idea be carried farther? Indeed, from fome cafes I have lately 
attended, I think 1 may venture to affert, that in all difeafes of the 
lungs, moderate drinking will be of fervice. For feeing they area 
congeries of veflels, if hele veflels are overfilled, or kept in a conti- 
nued ftate of diftention, they may fo prefs upon one another, that their 
bealthy actions fhall be either prevented, or greatly impeded, particu- 
larly the actions of the abforbent fyflem: whereas, if they are but 
moderately filled, the different fyftems of veffels are left more at li- 
berty to exercife their refpective funétions, either in the bufinefs of 
health, or in the removal of difeafe. When tubercles are formed in 
the lungs, why fhould they not be abforbed ? We know that the moft 
folid tumours, in cther parts of the body, frequently difappear; and 
that even bone itfelf is capable of being abforbed, as is clearly de- 
monftrated by the different changes which take place in it, as well in 
health as in difeafe. And in the lungs there are many abforbent vef- 
fels, which, if their aétions were not leflened or prevented, might foon 
remove the moit confirmed induration of their fubftance, As emetics 
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are powerful promoters of abforption, is it not on this Principle that 
many patients, fecmingly labouring under tubercles of the lungs, have 
been cured by vomits, particularly of the ftronger kind? I hope the 
time is not far diftant, when practitioners, being better acquainted 
with the laws and functions of this important fyftem, fhall be enabled 
to direct its ation with more certainty, either in removing a tubercle, 
or the moft {chirrhous tumour. But when this happy period arrives, it 
can only be carried into effect by a proper regulation of the quantity 
of liquids; and, in general, a diminution of the ufual prefcribed 
quantities.” P. 46. 






















This is ingenious and plaufible, but decipimur fpecie rei, 
is fo frequent a complaint in medical reafoning, and the molt 
ingenious theories, have fo often proved fallacious, that we can 
only truft to them as far as they are confirmed by actual expe- 
riments : and even experience itfelf is fallacious. The powers 
of the conftitution frequently operate fo efficacioufly in re. 
moving complaints, and we fee perfons recover from ferious 
difeafes under fuch various and oppofite treatment, that a few 
cures taking place, while the patient is under any particular 
courfe of medicine, is by no means fufficient to eftablith its 

eneral utility or pre-eminence, 

With this view of the matter, therefore, we can only re- 
commend to the author to continue his obfervations, and we 
hope the work befere us, which fhows evident marks of great 
care and attention paid to the fubje€t, will induce other prac- 
titioners to adopt his method, by which means its value will, in 
a little time, be afcertained. 

The author has made fome experiments and obfervations on 
the mo(ft convenient and efficacious mode of preparing and ex- 
hibiting the feveral articles of the materia medica, recited in 
the title, but for thefe we mult refer our readers: to the vo- 
lume. 




































Art. VI. /Waiks ina Foreft: or Poems defcriptive of Scenes 
and Incidents chara&eriftic of a Foreft, at different Seafons of 
the Year. By Thomas Gifbarne, M. A. The fecond Edition, 
correied and enlarged, Small 8vo. 123 pp. 3s. 6d. Whites. 
1796. 
















ELIGHTED, as every intelligent and feeling reader has 
been, with the eafe and energy fo happily united by 
Cowper in his ** Tatk,” and by his very fuccefsful manner of 
pailing from the moit beautiful defcriptive poetry to the molt 
folema and fublime in{truction, Mr. Gifbogne has evidently at- 
tempted 
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wmpted totread in the fame fleps. In executing this defign, 
the much and juftly commended moralil* fhines moft in his 
peculiar province, fy the enumeration of high and awful 
truths. is poetry is rather the production of a ftudious and 
fenfible man, who knows what poetry fhould be, than of one 
of thofe gifted few, who are born to pour out its {pontancous 
efufions. It is the work rather of a thinking head than of a 
lowing genius ; nor has his verlification, in any degree, the 
mellifuous harmony, and unaffected, eafy dignity, which are 
among the molt attraClive qualities of his model. Yet ex- 
cellent as this publication is, in many more important 

ints of confideration, we are very happy to find that, during 
our accidental and unintended delay of notice, it has made its 
way to a fecond edition. The name of Mr. Gifborne is, and 
ought to be, a paffport to a certain degree of celebrity, and 
there can be little doubt, that whatever he thall think fit to pub- 
jith, will have many irrefiftible claims to the refpeé and atten- 
tion of his countrymen. It cannot be denied, that the de- 
feriptive poetry of this author has, in general, the merit of that 
charateriftical truth, which arifes from an accurate obfervation 
of nature. 


While thus the imprifon’d leaves, and waking flowers, 
Rurft from their tombs, the birds that lurk’d unfeen 
Amid the wintry fhade, ftart forth, and catch 

New life, new rapture, from the voice of fpring. 
With wings, now here, now there, in changeful courfe 
Hurrying, the branches flutter, and refound 

With notes that fuita foreft, Hoarfely {creams 

The jay. - With thrill, and oft-repeated cry, 

Her angular courfe, alternate rife and fall, 

‘The woodpecker purfues; then to the trunk, 

Clofe clinging, with unwearied beak affails 

"The hollow bark ; through ev’ry cell the ftrokes 
Kchoing, terrific roufe from wintry fleep 

Her prey 5 hope gliftens on her verdant plumes, 

And brighter fcarlet fparkles on her creft. 

Chatrers the reftlefs pie. In fober brown 

Dreft, but with rature’s tendereft pencil touch’d, 

The wryneck her monotonous complaint ; 
Continues. : 


a 


' 





* See the account of his *« Enquiry into the Duties of Men,” in 
our fourth volume, p. 329, being the firft article in our Review for 
April 1795. Alfo his ** Principles of Moral Philofophy,” lately 
republifhed. 
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If the author does not here fall into the fault of a « mi 
nutenefs of detail, (carcely intelligible to perfons not accuftom. 
ed ftudioufly to examine the face of nature,” which, in his 
fhort preface, he promifes to avoid, his accuracy will certainly 
be commended. The paflage with wings,” &c. is not { 
well exprefled, (though in more words) as the fimilar trajt ig 
Thompfon’s Spring. 


Now ’tis nought 
But reftlefs hurry through the bufy air, 
Beat by unnumber’d wings. 


This poet has, indeed, in his plan, ventured very clofely 
upon the fteps of Thomfon, his fix Cantos being employed 
on the fucceffion of Seafons, though confined chiefly to ons 
fpecies of feenery. The firlt treats of Spring, the fecond and 
third of Summer, the fourth of Autumn, and the two lalt of 
Winter. Let us now turn to a paflage in which Mr. G, ap. 
pears more in his own place, affording folemn inftru@ion, 
After defcribing a man, unexpectedly refcued by change of 
weather, from the danger of perithing in the fhow, he thus 
proceeds : 


O ye, whom ftruggling on life’s craggy road, 
With obftactes and dangers, fecret foes 
Supplant, fal tri¢nds betray, difaftrous rage 
Of elements, of war, of civil broils, 
Brings down to Poverty’s cold floor, while grief 
Preys on the heart, and dime the finking eye ; 
Faint not! ‘There iswho rules the ftorm, whofe hand 
Feeds the young ravens, nor permits blind chance 
To clofe one fparrow's flagging wing in death. 
Truft in the Rock of Ages. Le. ev’n now 
He fpeaks, and all is calm. Or, if to prove 
Your inmott foul, the harricane ftill fpreads 
lis iicens'd ravages, He whifpers hope, 
Earneft of comfort; and, through blackeft night, 
Bids keen-ey'd Faith on Heaven’s pure funfhine gaze, 
Ard learn the glories of her futare home. 

So when the fon of patience heard the wreck 
Of all his fortunes, camels, oxen, flocks, 
Sons, daughters, all in one thort hour o’erwhelm’d ; 
And ere each meffenger his tale of grief 
Had clofed, beheld another ftill fucceed, 
With wilder eye-balls, cheeks more deadly pale, 
More trembling lips, portending heavier woes : 
Each limb when with corrofive tooth difeafe 
Gnaw’d to the bone; when {coffing friends arraign’d 
His uprightnefs: when fhe who fhould have pour’d 
Balm on his wounds, his confort, mock’d his pangs 
With venom’d taunts—** Still doft thou boaft thy faith ? 
5 Renouncsg 
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Renounce the ungrateful power thou ferv’{t in vain ; 
Defy his malice fhelter’d in the grave :”— 

His head to earth the fufferer bow’d, with hands 
Prefs’d on his bofom, yet his eyes up-rais’d 

In hope tow’rds heaven—** Father of all,’” he cried, 

« Thy will be done! All was thy gift; thine own 
Thou haft refumed. Bleft be thy hand that gave ; 
And—peace, my heart !—bleit when it takes away ! 

Yet thefe poor limbs, of fwarming worms the f{poil, 
New life thall clothe, and rear them from the duft. 
Thou livett, my Redeemer! At the hour 

In thy decrees erdain’d, careering clouds 

Shall {peak thine advent; earth beneath thy tread 

Shall fhrink ; this voice thall hymn thy iove, thele knees 
Adore thy power, thefe eyes behold their God!” Walk V. 


It is impoffible not to allow, that throughout thefe cantos 
many poctical ideas are collected, and many things poetically 
exprefled ; yet, on the whole, we muft repeat that they ap- 

r the work of an obferver and a meditator, rather thana 
poct, Even the defcriptions, though full of circumf{tances, are 
not often fuch as ftrike the imagination with a vivid pi@ture ; 
and the roughnefs of the language fometimes almoft furpatfes 
the power of pronunciation, as for in{tance : 


*¢ Streams 
Trickled from ev’ry bank; and down the hills 
Spread fheety o’er the flopes, or rufh’d amain 
In the deep gullies. Swell'd the turbid brook,” &c. 


The harfh and daring idiom, of putting the verb before its 
nominative cafe, very {paringly allowed to blank verfe, and 
almoft always better avoided, recurs by far too often, and has 
atechnical and very unpleafing effect. The patlages we have 
given afford more than one initance; befides which we find, 
“ Tremble the glades,” «* Frown’d the old oak,” &c. &c. 
We object not equally when itis preceded by another part of 
the fentence which leads at all to it, but in this unqualified 
way, though great authorities may be cited in its defence, it 
has been ufed very {paringly by good wriicrs, and cannot be 
too feldom introduced. The following appears to us a very 
unhappy attempt at making the found imitate the fenfe: 


“* On legs of length unequal ftaggers along.” 


It is in fa&t no verfe; and fuch tricks, even if well effe@ed, 
are of no great value. It is alfo immediately followed by, 
“ Trembles iis-rider ;” {till more intolerable in familiar nar- 
rative than in elevated defcription. Sometimes this author 
falls upon provincial terms ; the foilowing is one fo uncom- 
mon, that we can only guefs from the coftext at its meaning. 
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eflearn each 
To execute the tafk her voice affigns.” 


In what part of England effcarn means eager we know not, 
but that eager itfelf would have anfwered every purpofe, we 
are perfectly fatisfied. In another place we have Squander'd 
o'er the plains,” for fcatter’d, with lefs obfcurity, but equal 
want of juflification from neceflity. For the word “ fujher. 
ing,” Mr. G. himfelf apologizes, yet with fome doubt whether 
it be a provincial term or not, in which doubt we cannot join, 
Let his own apology however be feen: ‘* I venture however 
to ufe it, in confequence of not knowing any other word in 
the language which precifely expreffes the fame idea ; namely, 
the found occafioned by a large bird burfting in alarm through 
thick foliage.” ‘To this it fhould be replied, that the fame kind 
of partiality for particular terms is to be found in every part of 
this kingdom, but ought not to be allowed to incroach upon 
the language, which, if once the plea were allowed, it might 
do to a great extent. 

The attention we have fhown to this little poem, will prove 
that we are not inclined to think lightly of any thing that pro- 
ceeds from fuch an author: while the objections we have 
thought it neceflary to make, and the general opinion we have 
delivered, will afford a {trong example of our uniform deter. 
mination, not to be led aftray by the found of a name, nor 
biailed even by the moft jultifiable partiality. 





Art. VII. Memoirs of the Life, Studies, and Writings, of the 
Right Reverend Gesrge Horne, D. D. late Lord Bifha of 
Norwich. Towhich is added, his Lardfhip’s own Collection 
of his Thoughts ona Variety of great and interefting Subjects, 
By William Fones, M.A. FL R. 8S. one of his Lordjhip's 
Chaplains, Svo. §s. Robinfons, &c. 1795. 


N reviewing the prefent work, we fhall attend principally to 

the obje& of it, the good Bifhop, whofe life is here written 

by one of his moft intimate and moft early acquaintances. We 

{hall fele& fome of the more ftriking features in the portrait, 

in order to do juftice to fo refpe@table a character: and, by fo 

doing, we fhall ferve the caufe of religion, orthodoxy, and li- 
terature. 


“« The prejudice fo ftrongly infufed by Mr. Hutchinfon,” to 
whofe writings Mr. Horne attached himfelf very early at Oxford, 


** againft an evil defign in Clarke and Newton,” upon the theology 
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of Scripture, ** took poffeflion of Mr. Horne’s mind at the age of 
nineteen ; and was farther confirmed, by reports which he had heard, 
of a private good underftanding between them and the Sceprics of the 
day, fach as Collins, Toland, ‘Tindal, &c. more than the world gene- 
rally knew. It is an undoubted fact, that there was an attempt to in- 
Silice Atheifm, or Materialifm, which is the fame thing, here in 
England, towards the beginning of this century ; of which the Pan- 
theiticon of Fanus Funins Eoganefius, a technical term for John Toland, 
js a fufficient proof: and Hutchinfon, who knew all the parties con- 
cemed, and the defigns going forward, dropped fuch hints in his 
Treatife on Power, Effential and Mechanical, as gave a ferious alarm 
to many perfons well difpofed. But our young {cholar, viewing the 
whole matter at firft on the ridiculous fide, and confidering it not 
only as a dangerous attempt upon religion, but a palpable offence 
againft truth and reafon, drew a parallel between the Heathen dottrines 
in the Scomrninm Scipionis of Cicero, and the Newtonian plan of the 
Cofmotheorial fy item; of which parallel T fhall not undertake to 
jufify the particulars. I fee his faulty flights and wanderings. He 
obferved a very different manner afterwards; and, as foon as he had 
taken time to bethink himfelf, he refumed and reconfidered the fub- 
ject; publithing his fentiments ina mild and ferious pamphlet, which 
he calls a fair, candid, and impartial ftate of the cafe between Sir I. 
Newton and Mr. Hutchinfon. The piece certainly is what it calls 
itfelf, fair, candid, and impartial, And I will venture to fay thus 
much in its behalf, chat, whatever becomes of the argument, the man- 
ner in which it ts handled, fhews Mr. Horne to have been, at the age 
when he wrote it, a very extraordinary young man.” P, 37, 


The acquaintances of Mr. Horne in the Univerfity appear 
to have been numerous © One of them, and the earlieft next 
to the biographer himfelf, was the Reverend George Watfon, 
the publifher of two fingle fermons, and of a letter to the 
Monthly Reviewers, which is highly praifed by Dr. Delany; 
and of whom Mr. Horne wrote thus at the commencement of 
his intimacy with him: 


* He is, though but fix and twenty, as complete a fcholar in the 
whole circle of learning, as great a divine, as good a man, and as po- 
lite a gentleman, as the prefent age can boaft of.” Another ** was 
Dr. Hodges, the Provoft of Oriel College, who compofed a work, to 
which he gave the title of Elihu, the: chief fubjeét ef it being the 
charater of Elihu in the book of Job. A third was ‘* the Reverend 
Mr. Holloway, Reétor of Middleton-Stoney, in Oxfordfhire,”” who 
«* had been a private tutor to Lord Spencer, in the houfe of the Hon. 
John Spencer, his father, This gentleman had been perfonally ac- 
quainted with Mr. Hutchinfon, and had publifhed an elementary piece 
in favour of his philofophical principles. But he was better known 
in the Univerfity of Oxford, by three excellent difcourfes on the doc- 
trine of Repentance, with a Supplement, in anfwer to the perverfe 
gloffes of ‘Tindal the Free-thinker, He was a found claflical fcholar, 


who had gone farther than moft men into the myftcries of the Greek. 
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Philofophy ; and, to an attentive ftudy of the Chriitian Fathers, had 
added great fkill in the Greek and Arabic languages.” A fourth, as 
we pas over all that were not authors, and theretore not known to the 
public, was ‘* the late Dr. Patten, of Corpus Chrifti College, a 
tleman of the pureft manners, and unqueftionable erudition. On re. 
confidering the ftate of the quettion between Chrittians aad Infidels, 
and feeing how neceflary it was to {peak a plain language in a cafe of 
fuch importance to the world, he gave to the Univerlity of Oxford a 
difeour'e, which he called the Chriftian Apology, and which the Vice. 
Chancellor, and the Heads of the Houfes, requeited him to publifh, 
it went upon true and indifputable principles ; ; but it was not relifhed 
by the rafh reafoners of the Warburtonian fchool ; and a Mr. Heath- 
cote, a very intemperate and unmanly writer, who was at that time an 
afliftant-preacher to Lincoln’s-Inn, publithed a pamphlet againft it; 
laying himfelf open, both in the matter and the manner of 1t, to the 
cntics fins of Dr. Patten, who will appear to have been great ly his {ue 
perior as a {cholar and a divine, to any candid reader who (hall review 
that controverfy.”” A fitth was the late «* Dr. George Berkeley, Pre. 
bendary of the Church of Canter bury, and Chancellor of Brecknock, 
then Mr. Geor; ge Berkeley, a ftudent of Chritt-c hurch. Mr. Berke. 
ley grew up in to a firm believer of the Chrittian religion, and difco. 
vered an affeiionate regard to every man of letters, who was ready, 
like himfelf, to explain and defend it. He was confequently a were 
zealous admirer of Mr. Horne ; and the one had the happinefs of be. 
longing to the Chapter, while the other, for feveral years, was Dean 
of Canterbu ry: and when his friend was removed to the See of Nor- 
wich, Dr. Berkeley preached his Confecration Sermon at Lambeth 3 
an act of refpect tor which he had referved himfelf, having been under 
a pe rfuafion, for fome years before, that he fhould fee Mr. Horne be- 
come a bifhop. His difcourfe on the occafion fhewed him to be a true 
fon, and an able minifer, of the Church of England ; and another dif- 
courfe, originally delivered on the 3oth of January, and reprinted 
fince, With large and cu ‘rious annotations, has difti nguifhed him for as 
firm and loyal a fubject to his king, and the laws of his country.” 
But “* Mr. Samuel Glaffe, a ftudent of Chrift-Chureh, who had the 
repute [w nich) be he merited, of being one of the beft fcholars from 
Weftmintter-{chool, was another of Mr, Horne’s intimate friends, and 
continued to love and admire him through the whole courfe of his 
life. ‘The world need not be told what Dr. Glaffe has been doing 
fince he lett the Univerfity, as a divine, as a magiitrate, as a teacher and 
tutor of the firit eminence.”’ And the latt author who is noticed, is 


** the Reverend John Whitaker, now fo well known by his learned 
and valuable writings,” 


The biographer, relating how Mr. Horne and he were pre- 


ferved from an " infection of diffention, thouzh connected with 
Diffen:ers in their Hutchinfonian notions, fpeaks thus: 


** We had the geod fortune to meet with the works of the Rev, 
Charles Leflie, in two volumes folio, which may be confidered as a 
library in themfelves to any young ftudent of the Church of England; 
and no fuch perfon, who takes a fancy to what he there finds, can 


ever 
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ever fall into Socinianifm, Fanaticific, Popery, or any of thofe more 
modern corruptions which infeft this church and nation. Every trea- 
tife comprehended in that colleétion is incomparable in its way. —The 
fight of Mr. Leflic’s two wap os folios prepared Mr. Horne for 
the reading [of] fuch of his political works as fhould afterwards fall 
inhis way ; and it was not long before he met with a periodical 

per, under the title of The Rehearfal, which the author had pub- 
lithed in the time of Queen Anne, when the Infidels and Diffenters 
were mot bufy. This fingular work, then lately reprinted in fix 
volumes (1750) fell into the hands of Mr. Horne at Oxford, and 
was examined with equal curiofity and attention. According to his 
own account, he had profited greatly by the reading of it; and the 
work, which gave to one man of genius and difcerament fo much 
faisfaétion, muft have had its effe&t on many others; infomuach that it is 
highly probable, [that] the loyalty found amongft us at this day, and 
by which the nation has of late been fo happily preferved, may have 
grown up from fome of the feeds then fown by Mr. Leflie; and 1 
have fome authority for what I fay.” The authority, we believe, is 
fubjoined in this note: ** No farther proof of this will be wanting to 
thofe intelligent perfons, who read the learned Mr. Whitaker's Real 
Origin of Government, one of the greateft and beft [which] the times 
have produced.” P.71. 

But Mr. Horne alfo ‘* made himfelf well acquainted with the f{e- 
rious practical writings of the Reverend William Law, which, I be- 
lieve, were firft recommended to him by Mr. Hamilton, afterwards 
Archdeacon of Raphoe, in Ireland, or by the Reverend Dr. Patten, 
of Corpus Chrifti College. He conformed himfelf in many refpecis to 
the ftri€tnefs of Mr. Law’s rules of devotion; but without any danger 
of falling, as many did, after Mr. Law’s example, into the ftapendous 
reveries of Jacob Behmen, the German ‘Theofophift. From this he 
was effectually fecured by his attachment to the doctrines and forms 
of the Primitive Church, in which he was well grounded by the wri- 
tings of Leflie, and alfo of the Primitive Fathers, fome of which were 
become familiar to him, and very highly efteemed. In Englith 
divinity he had alfo greatly improved himfelf, by the writings of Dr, 
Jackfon and Dr. Jeremy ‘l'aylor ; from the latter of which 1 fuppofe 
him to have derived much of that mildnefs and devotion, for which 
he was afterwards fo confpicuous. The former, Dr. Jackfon, is a 
magazine of theological learning, every where penned with great 
elegance and dignity, fo that his ftyle is a pattern of perfection, The 
early extras of Mr. Horne, which are now remaining, fhew how 
much information he derived from this excellent writer, who deferves 
to be numbered with the Englifh Fathers of the Church,” 

Soon after he was ordained, he preached before one of the largeit 
and moft polite congregations at London. The preacher, whofe 
place he fupplied, but who attended in the church on purpofe to hear 
him, was fo much affected by what he had heard, and the manner in 
which it was delivered, that, when he vifited me fhortly after in the 
country, he was fo full of this fermon, that he gave me the matter 
and the method of it by heart ; pronouncing at the end of it, what a 


writer of his life ought never to forget, that ‘* George Horne was, 
without 
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without exception, the beft preacher in England.” Which teftimon 
was the more valuable, becaufe it came froma perfon, who had, with 


many people, the reputation of being fuch himéelf.”  P, 77, 


The biographer then enters into a more bufy and aQive 
period of Mr, Horne’s life, his engaging in controverfy. Here 
we lament we cannot attend him. We therefore proceed to 
other parts of the character, that wil! better unite with the 


parts already given, and exhibit Dr, Horne in a more ufeful 
view. 


«* Though the imagination of Dr. Horne was fometimes at play, 
when the /peculum of infidelity was in his hand, his heart was always 
ferious ; whence it came to pafs that the compofition of fermons never 
was out of his mind ; and it was the defire and the pleafore of his 
life, to make himfelf ufetul in the pulpit wherever ke went. The 
plan which he commonly propofed to himfelf in preaching upon a 
paflage of the Scripture, was that of giving, 1. the literal fenfe of 
it; then, 2. the interpretat tion or fpirit of 1t; and, 3. the practical 
or moral ufe of it, in an application to the audience? and he was of 
Opinion, that one difeourte, compofed ‘upon this plan, was worth 
twenty immethodical eflays; as betng more inftructive in the matter, 
more intelligible in the delivery, and more eafily retaiaed in the me- 
mory. Yet, afier long orattice, he came to a determination, that no 
method was more excellent, than that of taking fome nirrhtive of the 
Scripture, and raifing moral obfervations in the feveral circumttances 
of ic in their order.” P. 134. 

As for the doctor himfelt, «* worldly advantage was no object with 
him ; he lived as he ought; and, if he was no lofer at the year’s end, 
he was perfectly ec This I knew, becaufe I have it under his 
own hand, that he laid up not! hing from his Pretermente 3 in the church, 
What he gave away was with fuch fecrefy, that it was fappofed by 
fome perfons to be little: but after his death, when the penfioners, 
to whom he had been a common benefactor, ‘tofe up to look about 
them for fome othe r fupport, then it began to be known who and how 
many they were.”’ P. 167. 

«« In the year 1788, his conftitutional infirmity began to increafe 
upon him. He grew old fatter than his years would account for, be- 
ing now only in his fitty-feventh year. However, he refifted his 
infirmities with a [great] degree of refolution. He accuftomed him- 
felf to walk early in the garden, by my perfuafion; and affented to it, 
in his pleafant way, with thefe words: ‘¢ I have heard you fay, that 
the air of the morning is a dram to the mind; 1 will rife to-morrow 
and take a avam.””? ** That the faculties of his mind did not fail, in the 
way it was imagined, I could thew by the laft letter [which] he wrote 
to me, within a few weeks of his death, in which there is the fame 
humour and fpirit as had diftinguithed him in the prime of his life. 
That he was not fubject to fits of weaknefs in his mind, I do not fay: 
he could not perfevere in a train of thought, as he ufed to do, but 
applied himfelt by thort intervals, as his ability would permit; and 
in that way he could execute more than we fhould have expected from 
him, 
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him, under his bodily infirmities.” He foon afterwards fet out on a 
third vifit to Bath, ** in the autumn of 1791. At my departure, he 
carricd me in his coach about ten miles, he fet me down, and I be- 
took myfelf to my horfes, ‘lhat moment will for ever dwell, like a 
black fpot, upon the mind, in which we had the Jaft night of a be- 
loved friend. After this parting I never faw him more. His ¢om- 

ny I can now feek only in his writings, which are aloft my daily 
delight.” P. 170. 

« On the Friday before his death, while his houfekeeper was wait- 
ing by his bed-fide, he afked her, on what day of he weck the 
feventeenth day of the month would fall? She anfwered, on Tuefday, 
Make a note of that, faid he, in a book; which, to fatisfy him, the 
retended todo, This proved to be the day on which he died, as 
quietly as he had lived. From this occurrence, a rumour got abroad, 
as if he had received fome forewarning of his death. To this I can 
fay nothing; but (can chink, without any danger of being miftaken, 
that if ever there was a man in thefe Jatrer days, that was worthy to 
receive from above any unufual teflimony due to fuperiority, he was 
that man.” P. 172. 


Thefe extraéts we fhall finith with one, removed from its 
lefs appofite fituation in the prefatory epiitle, and reftored to its 
proper place at the clofe. 

«© While we were under the firft impreflions of grief for the lofs of 
him, a perfon of high diftin¢tion, who was intimate with him for 
many years, declared to me, that he verily believed him to have been 
the bef? man he ever knew.” 

As to his biographer, ‘he has written (which the reader muft 
have obferved) with the warmth of triend(bip, with the fide- 
lity of truth, and with a zeal for Chriftianity, all united to- 
gether. Some little blemiihes in flyle we have noted, as we 
have tranfcribed. But the author’s mind is bent upon higher 
objects, than petty accuracies of language ; and, as all Mr. 
Jones’s numerous publications do equal honour to his head 
and heart, fo fome of them, his Catholtck Dodrine of the Tri- 
nity in particular, have done, and will do, more extenfive 
good, than perhaps half the publications of the prefent cen- 
tury, 





Art. VIII. Nature and Art. In two Volumes. By Mrs. 
Inchbald. 12amo. 7s. Rubinfons. 1796. 


RS. INCHBALD is already in poffeflion of a very fair re- 

Y4 putation as a writer, from which this performance will 
by no means detract. We have, however, a very ferious aye 
with’ 
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with many of the principles which are here inca!cated; many 
mifreprefentations of characters and fituations ; ma nV Inaccu. 
ractes, which 2 candid enguiry, ora liutle caretul deh: iberation, 
would have prevented. We lament thar it fhould be thought ne- 
ceflary, by fome of the molt accomplifhed perfons inthis branch 
of writing, to exhibit the errors or weakneifes of thofe in exalted 
rank, in the moft odious and exaggerated reprefentations, 
W hat is intended by it, w ¢ thal not here invetligate nor {top 
to obferve, that, in voigar minds, the tranfition trom contempt 
and dillike to aéts of violence is hiss tooeafy. We thall be fa. 
tishied with telling Mrs. Inchbald, and thofe with whofe fenti- 
ments fhe appears to affimilate her own, that the noblelt vir. 
tues, and molt excellent accomplithments, are as often found 
to unite in individuals of the molt elevated rank, as in an 
other portion of fociety, and that throughout all, the moralilt 
will have occafion to diitribute his PE, ARTE tear dillike in 
proportion S nearly equi r!. 

The outline of the tory, which is agreeably enough told in 
thete volumes, is this: two brothers, William and Henry, fet 
mut on foot, from a diftant province, to feck their fortunes in 
London. Atiter fufiering, for a time, the evils of poverty, 
Henry fortunately remembered one qualification, which, in ail 
his aiftrefs, he had never called ta bis vecalle@ien, namely, that 
he could play apon the fiddle. “This accomplithment, (credat 
Jucaus!) enables him very fpeedily to maintain his brother at 
coileve, to obt: ain for hi im, fill of all, a living of five hundred 
pounds a year, and afterwards a deanery, whence finally, he 
fucceeds to a bifhoprick. 

The demeanour ot the Ecclefiaftic, in his progr fs from hu- 
mility to grandeur, 1s reprefented throughout as full of ingra- 
titude, intolence, pride, and every unamiable quality, The 
fiddler, i\\-treated by his great brother, and Jot fing, by accident, 
the means of exerciling his talent, migrates toa diftant and 
barbarous country, Whence he contrives o fend an only fon to 
the care of his brother ; and the contraft of the manners of 
the uneducated young man, with thofe of the fon of the po- 
lithed, and now affluent pricft, the delineation of their feveral 
qualities of mind, and their final effeets upon the quantum of 
content which each is fuppofed to enjoy, is the object of Mrs. 
Inchbald’s novel. The Brthop dies, defpifed and unlamented ; 
his fon, diflinguifhed by the vices of the age, becomesa Judge, 
condemns to death a young woman whom he had feduced, and 
fpends the latter part of his life detefted by all, and not lefs fo 
‘e himfeif. The Bithop’s brother returns to his native coun- 
try, accompanied by his fon, who, incurring his uncle’s dif- 
picafure, had left Engiand i in fearch of his father. The _ m 
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thefe adventures is, that they fpend the remainder of their 
lives in humble, but contented poverty. 

Every vice and imperfection to which, from their fituation 
and circumftances, gtandeur and affluence are expofed, are 
here plenti‘ully heaped upon the poor Bilhop and his friends. 
All we can fay is, that we know of no fuch ecclefiaftics as are 
here reprefented ; we never heard of fuch diftinétion obtained in 
the Church through fuch a channel; and indeed, throughout, 
we are compelled to remark, that the author fe:ms to have re-, 
ceived her information, with refpe&t to colleges, and the 
clergy, from very ignorant, or, what is worfe, very malicious 
tongues, We could point out manv other errors of a lefs im- 
portant kind, but we would rather turn to the more agrecable 
part of our duty, that of the communication of praife. The 
book througheut is remarkably well written; fome fitua- 
tions are defcribed with fingular elegance, truth, and energy. 
The following defcription of a young woman, who, having 
been feduced and deferted, and, as fhe fuppofed, having alfo 
murdered her infant, has determined on felt deitru¢tion, can 
never be read without emotion, Wuh this we thall take our 
leave of the performance. : 


« While the found herfelf refolved, and evening juft core on, fhe 
hurried out of the houfe, and haftened to the fatal wcod—the fcene of 
meditated murder, and now the intended fcene of fuicide, As fhe 
walked along, between the clofe-fet trees, the faw, at a little diftance, 
the fpot where William fi;{t made love to her ; and where, at every 
appointment, he ufed to waither coming. She darted her eye away 
from this place with horror ; but, after a few moments of emotion, 
fhe walked flowly up to it—fhed tears, and prefled with her trembling 
lips that tree, againtt which he was accuftomed to lean while he talked 
toher. She felt an inclination to make this the fpot to die in—but 
her preconcerted, and the lefs frightful death, of throwing herfelf into 
a pool on the other fide of the wood, induced her to go onwards— 

** Prefently fhe came near the place where her child, and Wil- 
liam’s, was expofed to perifh. Here the ftarted with a fenfe of 
the moft atrocious guilt; and her whole frame fhook with the dread 
of an approaching omnipotent judge, to fentence her for murder, 
She halted, appalled! aghaft! Undetermined to exift longer beneath 
the preffure of a criminal confcience, or die that very hour and mect 
her final condemnation. 

** She proceeded a few fteps farther, and beheld the very ivy buth 
clofe to which her infant lay when fhe left him expofed; and now from 
this minute recollection, all the mother rifing in her foul, the faw, 
as it were, her babe again in its deferted ftate, and, burfting into 
tears of bittereft contrition and compafiion, fhe cried: 

** As I was mercilefs to shee, my child, thy father has been pitilefs 
to me! As 1 abandoned shee to die with cold and hunger, he has for- 
fakew, and has driven me to die by felf musder.” ** She now — 
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her eager eyes on the diftant pond, and walked more nimbly than 
before, to rid herfelf of her agonifing fenfe! 

** Juft as fhe had nearly reached the wifhed-for brink, the heard a 
footftep, and faw, by the glimmering of a clouded moon, a mana 
Erercheas: She turned out of her path for fear her intentions fhould 

e guefled at and thwarted; but ftill, as fhe walked another wa 
her eye was wifhfully bent towards the water that was to obliterate 
her love and her remorfe—obliterate for ever William and his child, 

«« Tt was now that Henry, who, to prevent fcandal, had ftolen at 
that ftill hour of the night to rid the curate of the incumbrance fo 
irkiome to him, and take the foundling to a woman whom he had 
hired for the charge: it was now that Henry came up with the child 
of Hannah in his arms, carefully covered all over from the night's 
dew. 

** Hannah; isit you?” (cried Henry, at a little diftance) «* Where 
are you going thus late ?” 

‘© Home, fir,” faid the, and rufhed among the trees. 

«¢ Stop, Hannah,” he cried, ** I want to bid you farewell; to. 
morrow | am going to leave this part of the country fora long time, 
So God blefs you, Hannah!” Saying wus, he itre:ched out his arm 
to fhake her by the hand. 

‘* Her poor heart, trufling that his blefling, for want of more 
potent offerings, might perhaps at this tremendous crifis, afecend to 
heaven in her behalt, fhe ftopt, returned, ana put out her hand to 
take his. 

“© Softly,” faid he, ** dont wake my child; this fpot has beena 
place of danger for him; for underneath this very ivy bufh i was 
that I found him.” 

«© Found what?” cried Hannah, with a voice elevated to a tre- 
mulous {cream. 

‘© 1 will not tell you,” replied Henry, * for no one I have ever 
told of it would believe me.” 

« I will believe you; I will believe you ;” the repeated with tones 
yct more impreffive, 

«© Why then,” faid Henry, “ only five weeks ago ? 

«| Ab!” thricked Hannah. 

«* What do you mean?” faid Henry. 

«« Go on,” fhe orticulated in the fame voice. 

«© Why then, as I was paffing this very place, I with I may never 
fpeak truth again, if I did not find”’—here he pulled alide the rug 
in which the infant was wrapt—** this beautital child.” 

«© With a cord?” 

«© A cord was round its neck,” 

«« 'Tis mine! the child is mine! ‘tis mine! my child! I am the 
mother and the murderer! I fixed the cord, while the ground fhook 
under me! while flathes of fire darted before my eyes! while my 
heart was buriting with defpair and horror. But 1 ftopt thort. { 
did not draw the noofe, 1 had a moment of ftreogth, and I ran 
away. 1 ieit him living—he is living now—efcaped from my hands— 
and { am no longer afhamed, but overcome with joy that he is mine! 
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I blefs you, my dear, for faving his life, for giving him to me again, 
for preferving my life as well as my child’s.” 
« Here the took her infant, preffed it to her lips and to her hofom, 
then bent to the ground, clafped Henry’s knees, and wept upon his 
t. 
ee He could not for a moment doubt the truth of what the faid ; 
her powerful, yet broken accents, her convalfive farts, even more, 
her declaration convinced him,” 





Art. IX. Nichols's Leiceferfire. 
( Cincluded Jrim page ror.) 
Ww: before informed our readers that the firlt part of this la- 


borious and very important work would extend to four vo- 
lumes. ‘The firlt part of the fecond volume contains the Hiftory 
of the Hundred of Framland. That of Gartre will form the 
fecond part of this volume; and the other four hundreds of 
the county will be divided in the two rem: untng volumes, which 
may yet be expe &ted; the plates to the whole of which, tothe 
number of FOUR HUNDRED, are nearly engraved. From the 
fpecimcns of the exccution given in our preceding. number, 
there fhould feem but Iyttle occafion for the teftimony of our 
praife, cither to excite the editor to the vigilant profecution of 
his undertaking, or to. perfuade thofe, whofe curiofity is di- 
reGted to this branch of literature, that no topographical work 
has yet appeared, which has been commenced with greater 
ardour, conduéted with more diligence, or been more diftin- 
gnifhed by ail the talents eflential to its fuccefsfal and honour- 
able termination, We cannot, however, rejeét the opportu- 
nity which is here piaced before us, of contributing as well to 
the general entertainment of our readers, as to the circulation 
of the honeit fame of the author, by means alike honourable to 
him, and confiltent with our undertaking. 

Of the Earls of Leicefter an excellent account is given, par- 
ticularly of the Montforts, for which Mr. Nichols in his 
preface ftrongly acknowledges his obligations to the Rev. Sam- 
brook Nicholas Ruffel, who had employed, he fays, a large 
portion of an active lite in the fludy of the early confitution 
of this kingdom. The opinions of Mr. Ruflcl are frequently 
fingular, and oppofed to thofe of Lord Lyttelton and other 
modern writers on the fame times, but fupported with great 
diligence. .The following extra& will afford fome knowledge 
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both of the opinions of this learned coadjutor, and of his me, 
thod of digelting his information. 


« ‘The year 1258 prefents to us one of the moft remarkable e 
of the Englifh hiftory. ‘The executive department had dared to vio. 
late. the cenftitution by arbitrary and illegal exaétions of money from 
the free orders of the community, by perfevering in and multiplying 
this fpecies of tyranny without end, and in making itflf the fole 
judge of political meafures and projects, in difre 


gard of the council 
of the baronage, that is, the great landed intereit of the realm. That 


age was not advanced to fuch an affectation of p-litical fcience, -as to 
oppofe the crown on the ground of rights of man, They faid only, 
let the nation be preferved in glory and profperity, and let the king 

overn the realm according to the cuttoms and ftatutes of England, 
Teniy of Winchetter is cal!ed a weak prince; certainly he was far 
from {plendid in natural capacity. But his greatett weaknefs confifted 
in lofing the affecticns of his people, and not availing himfelf of the 
fecurityiwhich he might have derived from the nature of the Englith 

overnment ; namely, by adhering fcrupuloufly to the laws which at 
Ris election he had fworn to obferve, and in all arduous affairs aGting 
as the conftitution directed, by the advice and control of his grandees 
affembled in parliament. 

«© To the glory of William the Firft, that legitimate monarch had, 
by advice of the grandees of the realm, iffued commiffions through 
the feveral counties of England, ordering ftri&t inquifitions to 
made by the community of each county aflembled in county courts, to 
colle& and inrol the ancient ufages of their refpeétive counties; which 
inrolments were prefented to the king, who, by the affent of his gran- 
dees aifembled in his parliament, therefrom made a digeft of national 
or common law, fiyled the laws of Edward the Confeffor, that is, 
the Anglo-faxon cuftoms and conftitutions ; which digeft the Con- 
queror (a term of vulgar invention, in no refpect applicabie to this 
king, who, like the illuftrious houfe of Brunfwick, acquired the 
crown by regular and lawful entail) ratified by his own, and general 
adjuration, and bound upon his own people under the fevereft penal- 
tics. 

«¢ ‘This conftitution the Englifh were zealous to uphold, and mace 
it the bafis, when they eletted their kings, of their elevation. Fee- 
ble, however, were the huge, but ill cemented, buttrefies which the 
common awver/ity of the realm had provided againft the attacks of 
tyranny. Henry IL., a prince always ready to invoke God or devil, 
as beft fuited his luft of money or dominion, had, by the vaft reach 
of his territories, and the joint influence of his ferocity and fubtlty, 
contrived to render himfelf the completeft defpot of Europe. Richard 
Cecur de Lion had very little of the ftatefman; to flay men, break 
their bones, flath their ficeth, knock out their teeth and eyes, if op- 
portunity offered in war, otherwife ina tilt, were the delight and 
pattime of this prince of chivalry. But his difpofition was not kfs 
arbitrary than his father’s ; and to compafs his ends, either ambition, 
Vain-glory, or revenge, he never cared about the means. 


«In 
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«¢ In John’s time the crown of England loft onc of its faire jewels 
by the return of Normandy into the demefne of France.  Thig 
efcheat was in the regular order of things; for, although the Englith 

nded that Normandy, being once ‘annexed to the crown of 
Fngland, became a perpetual and infeparable appendage thereof ; 
this reafoning was certainly fale; for Normandy was a fief of the 
French crown, fiable by the whole tenor of the feudal law to revers 
to its chief lord for default of heir in the vaffal, or rebellion againft 
his fovereign. The confifcation of Normandy, and the confecutive 
diminution of power, redyced the king of England to a condition 
lefs formidable to the people of that countrys John refided chiefly in 
England. Parliaments became more frequent and copious, rights 
were inveftigated, and at length infitted on.. John was deteftable ia 
his moral charaCter. Deteitation inflamed oppofition. His neceffi« 
ties gave it frefh force ; he cozened his fubjects of their money: under 
the colour of loans, which he never paid. He ftrove to make the 
lands and: tenements of the libres hommes, or freemen, tributary ta 
his will; he confifeated their fiefs by the illegal fentences of his juiti- 
ciars, without the judgment of their lawful judges, viz, their peers, 
His fhire-reeves and other bailiffs were a worfe {courge to the nation 
than plague or famine. ‘The barons of England began to pluck up 
their courage, and take fide with the knights, whom John could 
treat, he thought, more freely ; imitating the hawk among {mall 
birds. John fans terre was at length openly refifted, and foon com- 
pelled to recognize the rights of the grandees, and community of the 
people, by the conceffion of the two charters. He {wore folemnly — 
to allow thofe charters; and then fought with de{perate courage againtt 
his fubje&ts to reign like a defpot, From rex, he faid he thould be 
fix, by the reftraints of MagnaCharta. He was, however, obliged 
tofubmit to the law. This formal folomna recognition of rights was 
a bitter dofe to his fuccelfor. Henry of Winchefter could not obtain 
the crown, but by fubmitting to this at of difcipline. ‘He firlt fo- 
lemnly, at his election, then a boy of nine *years, took the oath ta 
allow and maintain both the charters. When arrived at years for 
afuming into his own hand the helm of government, he publickly 
declared his intention no longer to rqgard them; alleging, that the 
oath he had taken did not bind, it having beea impofed. on him in 
his childhood, when he knew not what hedid. He was foon, how- 
ever, forced to recant, and fubmit again to the fame humiliating 
ceremony. As foon asthe turn was ferved, he committed frefh per- 
jury. Throughout his reign he always declared himlelf the vaflal of 
the pope for his crown. His Lord and his God (fo he confidered 
the pope in his double character of feudal and fpiritual fovereign) now 
threatened him with depofition and damnation, unlefs he paid him 
without further demur the damages fuftained in the affair of Sicily. 
Henry, terrified out .of his little fenfe, threw himfelf upon the whole 
community of England, craving their counfel, TLE tke and, 
above all, their pecuniary aid, to help him out of his difficulty. 

« The crifis was fingular; the confequences very important with 
tefpect to the government of England. lo 
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** In detailing this interefting fubje&, froma fear of with-holdj 
circumftances which ought to o brought forward to enable the ip. 
telligent realer to judge accurately, I feel it a duty to be as copiogs 
as is conducive to tharend: I fhall, therefore, in clofe tranflatio 
ty every thing I find in coeval chronicles and records on the fubjeét, 

‘ith the fame view to precifion and full information, I thall noe 
make a falmagundi of the materials, but keep each extraét, whether 
of chronicles or records, feparate and diftin&t. The perfons who are 
hikely to perufe a narrative of this fort want only to be furnithed with 
full and exact ftatements. ‘To fuch my comments would be fuper. 
fluous, Like the officer of a library, I only mean to hand to my in. 
telligent readers the things neceflary bee their information and guidance, 
I] will not waite their precious time with my fancies or opinions; 
they fhall make their own reflections ; founded not on the purport of 
antient authors and records, but the tenor of them. A great deal 
of fuch reading as the prefent is difpatched in a fhort time. And, if 
l inform, I fhall not be blamed for being prolix.” P. 143. 


Of the parochial defcriptions, which are all fo methodically 
arranged as to exhibit a ulcful pattern for future topographers, 
it is not eafy to felect one part in preference to another. Un- 
der the Hiltory of Belvoir will be found the belt account that 
has yet been given of the Dukes of Rutland and their ancef- 
tors. A good account ts alfo given of the old priory of Bele 
voir, which, being fituated in the two Counties of Leicefter 
and Lincoln, had not h therto been well detcribed in either. 
The neighbeuring town of Bortesford affords ample materials 
to the hiflorian; and particularly the magnificent church, 
under the chancel of which 1s the burial-place of the noble 
family of Manners. “ From the minority of the noble duke 
who owns this princely domain,” fays Mr. N, in his preface, 
“ T have hitherto been deprived of an opportunity of foliciting 
for plates of the elegant tombs of eight fucceffive Earls otf 
Rutland, which grace the church of Bottesford, or of their 
portraits, which adorn the gallery at Belvoir; but have pre- 
pared the way for it, by engraving the tombs, wherever dif- 
perfed, of the Lords Ros, predeceffors of the earlieft earl, 
and have taken fome pains to elucidate the hiltory of the family, 
from the conquelt to the prefent day.” 

The monuments at Botiesford are judicioufly defcribed, and 
every antiquary will hear with pleafure that they are now in 
fine prefervation, and diligently protected ; particularly as that 
had not been the cafe fer fome trme back. 


** As no attention had been paid to them in the memory of man, 
they had fufterc d feverely by thine, but more by ill ufage. The iron 
rails that guarded them were broken down ; and, by an eafy calcula- 
tion from what remained, more than three hundred weight had been 
carried off. In confeqguence of this, trampling upon the monuments 
at 
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at pleafure to read the infcriptions, which were fo obliterated as to be 
ible without it, was the practice of every curious traveller, A great 
rtof the ornamental and delicate work was by accident, and, too 
often, by wantonnefsdeftroyed. Part was found buried in the rubbith, 
but the greater part entirely loft. An cg Te alfo of a bad cuf- 
son, which all-the children in the parifh claimed as a privilege, of 
playing in the church on Shrove-'Tuefday (always a day of riot) con- 
tributed not a little to this devattation. 

«« In 1783, the Rev. William Mounfey, then curate of Bottesford*, 
not fuppofing himfelf equal to any thing more, undertook to clean 
them irom mofs, ditt, &e. and fix up fuch {mall articles as could be 
found. Led on from fmaller things to greater, he renewed, in the 
antient marner, all the carving that had been deftroyed, made new 
things appear o/d, furmounted every difficulty, and completed the re- 
pair, ‘To preferve them as much aé poffible for the future, he guarded 
with iron a greater number of monuments than had been defended be- 
fore, which he was enabled to do without expence, from the exceflive 
mafly weight of the oldiron. In this work he employed a confidera- 
ble part of bis leifure time for more than three years; and by this 
laudable exertion has merited equally of the noble furvivors, and of 
the lovers of our national antiquities, 

** The entrance into the vault (the duke’s prefent burial-place) is a 
curious Gothic door, entirely of cedar, brought hither in 1789, at the 
expence of the Duchefs, in compliance with the withes of the late 
duke, who had ordered it in his life-time. 

‘““ No monumental infcription is yet placed in memory of either of 
the four dukes of Rutland, or the great marquis of Granby, who are 
all buried at Bottesford with their anceftors.” P. 103. 


In the account of the lordthip of Little Dalby, we find the 
following remarks on its natural hiftory, by Profeffor Martyn, 
who was tutor to Mr, Hartopp, of that place. 


« This lordfhip is remarkably hilly, being thrown about in finall 
{wellings, in fuch a manner, that, in the greater part of it, it is diffi- 
cultto find apiece of flat ground. The largeft portion of it is an an- 
cient inclofure ; and none of the inhabitants know when it took place, 
I thought at firft to have difcovered the date of it, from the age of the 
trees in the hedge-rows; but none of them, which I had an opportu- 
nity of examining, are more than about 120 years old; but if the in- 
¢lofure went no farther back than this, we fhould have learnt the date 
of it from tradition. I then fearched the parifh-regifter, to find whe- 
ther any depopulation had taken place fince the time of Elizabeth ; 
but conld find none, and therefore concluded, that the inclofure was 
at leaft as early as her reign. ‘That there has been a depopulation, I 
conclude, not only from the natural confequence of inclofing, but 
trom the foundations of buildipgs which are difcovered ia the clofes 
hear the church. 





* And now vicar of Sproxton and Saltby, in this county. Rew. 
BRIT. CRIT, VOL. VII. MARCH, 1796. 
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«© The whole lordthip is in paflure, except here and there a {naff 
piece, which the landlords permit the tenants to break up oceafionally, 
when it becomes very motiy ; but then this is laid down again ufaalj 
at the end of three or four years, ‘There are no woods; but there 
are fome {mall plantations of oak, afh, and elm, of no very lon 
date. ‘There is abundance of afh in the hedge-rows, and {carcely 
‘any othertree, The foil isa flreng clay; there is no wafte ground jn 
the lordfhip ; but it is not culuvated, in my opinion, to the bef ad, 
vantage. ‘They depend chiefly on their dairies: they breed, how. 
ever, very fme fheep, famous for the whirenefs of their fleeces, which 
weigh from feven to nine pounds : they breed alfo fine horned cattle; 
but the lordthip, in general, is not good feeding ground. 

‘«* This lordthip is remarkable for having firft made the beft cheefe 
perhaps in the world, commonly known by the name of Stilton-cheefe*, 
from its having been originally bought up, and made known, by 
Cowper Thornhill, the landlord of the Beli-inn at Stilton. It began 
to be made here by Mrs. Orton about the year 1730, in {mall quanti. 
ties ; for at firit it was fuppofed that it could be made only from the 
milk of thofe cows which fed in one clofe, now called Orton’s Clofe; 
but this was afterwards found to be anerror. In 1756, it was made 
only by three perfons, and that in fmail quantities ; but it is now made, 
not only from one, but trom almott every clofe in this parith, and in 
many of the neighbouring ones. Ic is extremely rich, becaufe they 
mix among the new milk as much cream as it will bear. It requires 
much care and attendance; and, being in great requeft, it fetches tod. 
a pound on the fpot, and 1s. in the London markets. 

‘« There is no ftone, gravel, or fand, in this lordthip, except a little 
fand ftone on the fide of Barrow-hills: it is moftly a ttrong blue clay, 
and in fome parts of it is a good brick earth. There 1s only one 
{pring, and that a chalybeate: ic lies high, in a clofe belonging to the 

vicar, known by the name of the Spring-Clofe; it rans over a great 
part of the year, and difcharges itfelf into the valley where the village 
lies. Nobody ever attempted to fink for a well in this parith, tilly ia 
the winter of 1777 and 1778, Edward Wigley Hartopp, Eig. dug, 
and fucceeded. He penetrated through a bed of {liff blue clay, and, 
at the depth of 66 feet, the water guihed in, when, I apprehend, the 
workmen were coming to the limefione rock, by their having thrown 
out fome fragments of blue ftone. To the depth of 10 feet were free 
quent nodules of chalk , at that depth che clay was full of {mail feles 
nites. At 30 feet deep the clay was touad to be full of peétens and 
other fhells, very perfect, but extremely tender. Nodules of Ludus 
Helm:ntit were interfperfed ; ammonites of different fpecies in great 
gu intities, gryphites, and other fhells; and plates of a clear foliaceous 
mica, refembling Mufcovy glafs. I am intormed that tLe water did 
not prove good, and that lire or no ufe is made of this well. 

«© T have not found any natural productions, either animal, vegeta- 
ble, or foffil, but what are common in other places. ‘There is neither 
wood nor wafte ground in the parith; and we know, that where man 
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has completely fubdued the foil to his own ufe, he permits nothing to 
feed or profper but what is ferviceable to his private intereft. 

« ‘The airhere is dry and healthy ; fogs are not frequent, and clear 
of early when they happen. The inhabitants are happy, and many 
of them live to a good old age. | 

« Their fuel here is pit-coal, which they have chiefly brought from 
Derbyfhire, and fome from Lord Middleton’s coal-pits near Notting- 
ham. The carriage being heavy, and the roads bad, it uled to coft 
them 15d. or 16d. per hundred weight; but, fince the navigation has 
been completed to Loughborough, they get it for 10d. or 11d. per 
hundred. 

« No great road leads through the parifh ; but the turnpike-road, 
from Oakham to Melton, paffes within a mile by Leefthorp ; and they 
come upon it in going to Melton, at about the fame diftance before 
they come to Burton. 

“ There is not any river that runs through the parifh, or comes near 
it; and only one inconfiderable brook, which is fometimesdry. This 
joins another more confiderable, that comes from Somerby by Leeft- 

rp; and both, proceeding jointly by Burton Lazars, fall into the river 
Eye, between Brentingby and Melton.” P. 160, 


' Croxton Abbey, and the priory of Kirkly Beler, are well 
defcribed ; whence the author paffes, through the intermediate 
parifhes, to Melton Mowbray, the principal lordfhip in the 
county. Under the article o He grep a capital account is 
given of the anceftors of the Earl of Harborough, who, we 
are told, ‘* communicated a {plendid pedigree of the Sherrards, 
and enriched the work with eight fine plates of the memorials 
of his anceftors at Stapleford, and of their monuments in the 
church rebuilt by his munificence.” The church and manfion- 
houfe, at this place, are objects highly interefting ; and, in the 
former, the charitable donations of the family of the Earl of 
Harborough, do the greateft honour to the former and prefent 
polleflors of the title. We are glad to learn that the beautics 
of Caftle Donington, and the fine remains at Afhby, are like- 
ly to form capital embellilhments in a future volume. The 
muniments of the family of Haltings, will doubtlefs furnith 
aio various interelting particulars. [he work is enlivened 
throughout by many biographical anecdotes, fome of which 
we could extra& with pleafure, would it not carry us too far, 
We may particularly obferve, that much new light is thrown 
onthe memoirs of Bifhop Sanderfon, Sir Charles Sedley, Mr. 
Peck, Orator Henley, and many others. 

Here we may properly conclude, for the prefent, our account 
of this valuable work, a work of fuch magnitude, variety, and 
extent, as to require no common perfeverance : we confe- 
quently truft, thatthe author will receive the reward he fo well 
dcferves. One portion of this (and that postion too, if we 
U2 know 
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in 1 
know him, as we think we do) he will moft highly value, he is P 
may expect without fear of difappointment, namely, the ap. ana 
probation, efteem, and good withes, of all the friends and pro. the 
-moters of antiquarian learning. pro 
10 | 
e, te ve the 
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Art. X. Lffays, hiftorical and critical, on Englifo Church F 
Mufic. By William Mafon, M. A. Precentor of York. , 
12mo0. 264 pp. 3s.6d. Robfon. 1795 Li 
1O. 4+ Pp. 35S. Od. obion. 795- be 
HAT the ambition of compofers, and more frequently of v 
voluntary players, is found occafionally to counterag e 
inftead of promoting the folemn purpofes for which mufic is ha 
admitted into divine fervice, muft be acknowledged ; and the be 
tafte and judgment of Mr. Mafon are very laudably employed ne 
in atemnpely to define the rules of propriety by which thefe ‘ 
matters thould be seguiatedy There is undoubtedly much of h 
reafon and good fenfe in the following propofitions concerning a 
Church Mufic, which the author lays down in an carly part P 
of his firft eflay. | , 
«* ft, If it be adopted only asa preparative to devotion, in order P 


fo far to afc the minds of the congregation, as to bring them into 
a compofid, and therefore a proper ftate for the due performance of 
that duty, the Mafic employed ought to be of a kind, which expe- < 
rience has proved to be moft efficacious in foothing and tranquilizing : 
the {pirits. | . t 
** ad. if ir fhould be thought-expedient to accompany, or make a : 
part of the act of devotion icelf, and for that porpofe have a choir 
to take the lead in the performance of this fervice, it is neceflary that . 
the Mufc be fuch, as will not perplex or bewilder the general con- | 
regation ; but fo fimplified, that the fupplications and thank{givings, 
then expreffed vocally in niufical ftrains, may both be diftinély heard, 
and clearly underftood, 
*« sd. If, divetted of a choir, Mufic fhould be held fo ufeful an 
acceflary to devotion, that all the congregation fhould audibly, or 
at leatt mentally, join in that office, a fpecies of melody fo very 
amply conttructed, that the generality may cafily leara and perform 
it, ought to be exclufively adopted.” P. 21. 
Of the tour effays comprifed in this volume, the three fir 
refer ref{pe@ively to thefe three pofitions ; the firft to inftru- 
mental Church Mufic only ; the fecond to that’in Cathedrals, 
in which the organ accompanies the Choir ; the third to paro- 
chial Pfalmody. The fourth effay isupona fubje@ occafionally 
touched ia the former, namely, the caufes of the prefent im- 
perfect alliance between Mufic ard Poetry. The fecond of 
thele was! ofiginally prefxéd ‘to'a collection of Anthems 
- ia 
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in 1782, but hasfince received fome additions. The firft eflay 
is prefaced by an account of Mufical Rhythm and Accent, as 
analogous to thofe of ver{e ; which has a general reference to 
the whole bock. Then follow fome hiftovical notices of the 

rogrefs of the organ towards perfection, referable particularly 
to that eflay. The author confiders all the early Mufic, from 
the invention of Counterpoint to the middle of the prefent 
century, as diftinguithed from that now in ufe, by depending 
upon harmony and modulation only, without that rhythm and 
accent which now form the bafis of what is called expreffion. 
The voluntary, though the time of its introdu@tion cannot 
be exactly afcertained, having arifen under the reign of Coun- 
terpoint, ‘* we may affure ourfelves,” fays Mr. Mafon, ‘* that 
it breathed only harmonical ftrains, and was therefore what I 
have called fimple Mufic ; for in this term I combine harmony 
however compiex, and modulation however recondite, provided 
it be devoid of Pathos.” ‘Yo this expianation it is neceffary 
to attend, leit the meaning of the author fhould be mifappre- 
hended. This kind of Mufic he does not think would be fo 
agreeable to hearers, in any degree accuftomed to Air, as to 
put them into the ftate which is tu be fought on thefe folemn 
occafions; and as the organilt is, on the other hand, but too 
likely to be feduced by the prevailing tafte for brilliant and ra- 
pid execution, his conclufion is the with, 


“ That,in our eftablifhed Chunch extempore playing were as much 
difcountenanced, as extempore praying ; and that the Organift was 
as clofely obliged, in this folo and feparate part of his office, to keep 
to fet forms, as the officiating Miniter; or, as he bimfelf is, when 
accompanying the Choir in aan Anthem, or a parochial Congregation 
ina Pfalm. Of thefe mutical fet forms however he might be indulged 
with a confiderable quantity, and, if he approached im fome degree 
to Rouffeau’s high character of a Preluder, he wight be allowed to 
difcant on certain fingle grave texts, which ‘Tartini, Geminiani, 
Corelli, ur Handel, would abundantly furnifh, aud which may be 
found at leaft of equal elegance and propriety in the Largo and Adagio 
Movements of Hadyn or Pleyel.” P. 63. 


Mr. Mafon is averfe to the mixture of {tringed and wind 
intruments, thinking that, ‘* by their difimflarity of tone 
and temperament, they miferably injure one anther.” The 
Organ, therefore, above all, the fine!t of wind initruments, 
becaufe it can imitate them all, he would always preferve in 
its own fimple dignity. In confirmation of thts opinion he 
adduces authorities and examples, but particularly the fullow- 
ing, the {triking nature of which in a manner compels us to 
tran{cribe it. 

“ My 
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«« My fecond Authority is ftill greater, becaufe founded on s pub. 
lic fact of recent and happy celebrity ; when “* a more firik; 
more awful, more dignified, more interettiog, more edif: ing § : 
tacle was exhibited, in the venerable Cathedral of St. Pautt, than 
almoft ever was prefented to the obfervation of Mankind®.” On this 
moft folemn of all occafions, let it be remembered, that a judicious 

prohibition of every other Inftrument, during Divine Service, fef 
the Organ in full pofleffion of its too frequently violated rights. Then 
it was, that it joined its deep toned Symphony, not on'y with the full. 
voiced Choir below, but with fix thoufand infant voices array 
round that immenfe Dome, which re-echoed with the Praifes of their 
Maker, for the recovery of their Sovereign: Then it was, that every 
ear felt the ftupendous effect both of unifon and harmony purely de 
votional, and that every heart glowed with pious and loyal rapture, 
Nor let this be tamely imputed to the general effect of fympathy, 
I will grant, that the fcene and occafion, fingly confidered, mi t 
have elevated fympathy to the higheft degree of fenfibility, had the 
Church fervice been merely recited; yet, I {till affirm, that the 
{pecies of Viufic then commanded to be perforined, was, of all other, 
the beft calculated to accompany that awfol a&t of Thankfgiving, 
With refpect to my own feelings, 1 am convinced that, if 1 cou 
have had the happinefs ot being prefent at the auguit ceremony, I 
fhould have been infinitely more affected by that plain Cathedral, 
and fill plainer Parochial Mufic, than by a new ‘Te Deum executed 
by the beft and moft numerous band of Vocal and Inftramental Per- 
formers; even if a Genius equal to Handel's had compofed the Score, 
and led the Orchefira.” P. 81. 

In the fecond eflay, refpe€ting Cathedral Mufic, the learned 
Precentor wifhes to have it fo far fimplified, that it might 
be always underitood without a bock, that the ear might not 
require the aflittance of the eye, “ in order to be convinced 
(as a good Protettant ought) that what was fang was not fung 
in an unknown tongue.” He would even have the mufic fo 
fubfervient to the words, as to yield its ftrict laws of Counter- 
point, and even its divihons into bars, to accord wih the 
proper divifions and punctuation of the fentences. His apo- 
logy for this very novel and bok! opinion, with a curious ¢x- 
periment made by himfelf upon the method he recommends, 
are too interefling to be omitted: though we much doubt 
whether they will gain many mufical converts. 


*« Lengaged a young perfon perfe@ly well grounded in the rules 
of competition, and of promifing abilities as a compofer, to attend 
to me for fome time while I repeatedly read one of the fhorteft of 
thefe Hymns with all the care and accuracy, with refpect to accent 
and paufe, that I was capable of; and, when he had got a complete 
fentence pertectly in his head, to write down on a fingle line, with 
the common mufical characters, a varicty of minims, crotchets, 
and quavers, equivalent to the times of my pronunciation, either in 
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* See the Sermon of the Bi*hop of London on the Occafion, in 
bis fecond Vol. p- 326. 
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eommon or triple meafure, as he found moft convenient. The no- 
yelty of the attempt was a little embarraffing at firft, but it foon be- 
came fafliciently eafy to him, and proceeding, fentence after fentence, 
he produced on paper, with much exactiude, the mufical time in 
notes, refts, and bars, of the whole Hymn *, according to my re- 
citation. ‘The ground-plan (as I may cali it) of che mufical ttructure 
being thus adjutted, } told him this was the foundation on which he 
was co prveeed in the compofition of anew Service; that he was to 
obferve all the dimenfions precifely, and neither lengthen or fhorten 
afingle note, or vary:a fingle rett in the whole of the Melody, and 
that his Harmony alfo muft.proceed under the fame ftrict limitations. 
He thought, as might be expected, this law wontlroufly fevere, and 
feeming not only to doubt the juftice but fagacity of the lawgiver, 
pleaded ttrongly to be at leait indulged in a few repeutions of the 
words, in order to facilitate his modulation; this was refufed, yee 
fill his yeuth and docility led him to undertake the tafk, till under 
all thefe rettriftions he produced the Nunc Diaitis in. tour tull parts, 
which anfwered my idea fo perfcétly, that I ventured to pradite his 
abilities, under the fame limitations, on the Ye Diam; but in thir, 
before he fat. down to compote, we regulated together what part of 
the words fhould be fet chorally, and which in trio, duo, or folo, 
and for what kind of voices. He was even more fuccefsful in this 
fevond attempt than in the former. His compofition had an unaf- 
feted fimplicity in the ftyle, and agreeable variety in its modula:ion; 
and in point of articulation was fo intelligible, that, without lofing 
any thing of mufical fweetnef, it exprefled every word almo't as dift 
tinétly as folemn fpeaking: I fay almoit, becaufe in fuch Muiic, to 
produce this perfectly, the performers muft alfo fubmit to a new ree 
gelation, and nuit occafionally be taught to trefpafs a little on the 
length of a mufical bar, with the reits within is, é, as 'o make it as 
much as poflibl: accord with the true punctuation of the featence. 

‘“ The recommendation of this Roe of tune, 1 know will 
offend the Mufical Reader at the firft; boc | would with him 
to confider that the invention of barst in Mufic is of no los 

ftanding 
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«© * The mufical reader will recollect, thatas the whole was written 
on a fingle line, all the notes were the fame, marking only one found 
of the o@tave. Hence this fcheme regula:ed only the duration and 
papfes. emphafis being put out of the queftion, becaufe the duration 
of each fyliable being afcertained, emphaiis, if the mufic was well 
performed, would refult from it, fo far as was neceflary for the pur- 
fe,” 

« + The Hiflorian tells us, with his cuflomary and commendable 
accuracy, that their ‘* ufe is not to be traced higher than 1574, and 
it was not cll fome time after, that the ufe of them became general, 
Barnard’s Cathedral Moafic, printed in 1641, is without Bars, bue 
they are found throughout in > Ayres and Dialogues of Henry Lawes, 
publifhed in 1653. From whence it may be conje‘tared, that we 
ove to Lawes this improvement.” See Hawkins, Vol. UT. p. 518. 
This Henry Lawes was the friend of Milton, and fet the gest 
is 
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fianding, and their ufe not of equal importance in every f 
Matic.” In continued Airs, oa datving meafures, pry 
¢ffential fervice: but to the Mufic in queftion, they appear to me by no 
means fo neceflary ; fur though I would not abfolutely rejeé them, | would 
not fuffer them to mark the time fo precifely as to occation any im 
breaks in the continuation of a period : for this Mufic, thoug very 
different in itfelf from Recitative, ought in a great degree to be per. 
for, ed as that is, and might occafionally admit Recitative into it, if 
we had a real national one* : bur whether | am right or wrong in this 
notion (which I know is too fingular to find eafy and general a 
tance) 1 am. perfuaded, from the fuccefs of the experiment here de. 
feribed, that thefe Services by this means would be cleared of theig 
principal defect, though performed in the ufual manner; for 1 have 
had the pleafure to find my young compofer’s attempt not only ad. 


mired by the generality of hearers, but approved by many well verfed 
in Mutlical Science.” P. 143. 


The pe of fimplifying is extended, in the third Effay, to 
Pfalmody, the refult of which is this : 


** Te will be, perhaps, fuppofed, from what I have faid, that I with 
the Pfalms were always fume in unifon. ‘I own that I think the part, 
in which the Melody lies, be it either treble or tenor, accompanied by 
a Bafs voice, would fufficiently anfwer every Pfalmodical purpofe. For 
although the fame notes in the different Oétaves are in reality unifo- 
nous, yet there are a variety of Tones in Treble, Contratenor, Tenor, 
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his Comus. He found, I imagine, the ufe of bars more neceflary 
to mark the time of his Ayres, than to fpan the juft accent and quantity 
of his words. By the well-known fonnet, which this Poet addrefied 
to him, we are to conclude, that he thought him the firit baglith 
Compofer who attended to this point ; for he there fays that his 


Tuneful and well-meafured fong 
Firft taught our Englifh Mufic how to fpan 
Words with juft Nore and Accent, not to fcan 
With Midas’ ears, committing, fhort and long, 


And if Milton, who was certainly a competent judge, is allowed to 
have fpoken truth on this occafion, it is left with the lovers of very 
ancient Mofic to fet their own valve on that of the 16th and past of 
the 17th Century.” 

* «© Had Purcell lived longer, it is probable this want would have 
been fiipplied. The model which Hande! has given us, though as good 
as could poffibly be expected froma foreigner, who had hitthk know- 
ledee of the genius and turn of our Jangaage, is not what a native like 
Parcell would have formed, or that which might, perhaps, yet be form- 
ed from the {pecimens he has left us, were they divefted of thofe qua- 
vering divifions which he has fet, prebably to pleafe his fcholars, and 
which (if in any) are in the French tate.” 
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gnd Bafs voices, Which, when combined in a numerous Chorus, pro» 
daces.an effeét of a noble, if not a fublime kind, that muft be felt ra» 
ther than defcribed.” P. 210. 


We confefs that the fimple and folemn three-part fong, as 
introduced by Mr. Tatterfall, in the excellent compolisions hé 
has procured for Meyrick’s Pfalms, appears to us fufficiently 
eafy, and more ftriking in effeét than any Pfalny in unifon. 
Mr. Mafon would here alf remove the bars, and “that cupié 
tal defect which refults from its being totally divetted of Ac 
cent and Rhythm, by the prolongation of each note 10 almoft 
an equal, and always tedious length.” ‘This however may be 
done without removing the bars ; and furely a conftant alierna- 
tion of fhort and long founds, as the author feems to recom. 
mend, would have an effeét {till worfe than the prefent drawl, 
becaufe more allied to the ludicrous. Yet we do not attempt 
to pronounce magifterially on a fubje& which requires fo mack 
confideration, and fo much experiment. Thefe eflays ‘are all 
in fome degree hiftorical, but the lait is fo much tore fo, 
that, in our opinion, it ought to be perufed firlt, as illuftrative 
of all the rett, and fometimes in points where illuftration 
feems greatly to be wanting. 

Inthis effay the author recurs to an opinion, given formerly 
to Mr, Avifon, and publrihed by him in his treatife on Mufical 
Expreffion (p. 72, 2nd edit.) that the ancients carried Mutie as 
far as it could go, as an adjunét to Poetry, but that the mo- 
derns have cultivated it more completely asa leparate art. He 


dates the feparation ot Muflic and Poetry from the introduction 


of ‘apy bv Pope Gregory, at the end of the fixth cen- 
try. This Pope banifhed rhythmical finging, as too gay and 
paganifh, and by his Canto fermo, confiiting of notes all of 
equal length, he made the words fubfervient to the founds, for 
the fake of a fuppofed folemnity. But the invention of the 
Gamut, by Guido Arctin, 450 years after, and of the prefent 
mulical notation by Franco, a mathematician, 60 years laters 
completed the fubfervience of the ** Mule to her younger 
Siller,” or of the words to the mafic. This latrer inven- 
tion Mr. M. confiders as extremely ingenious in itfelf, and of 
fuch bigh importance to Mufic, confidered as a fingle and fe- 
parate fcience, that it never could have attained its prefent 
eminence, had not fuch an artificial mode been adopted ; the’ 
modern mutical language being, according to the jolt obferva- 
tion of De.. Jortin, ‘ of all Langnages, as expreiled by 
our notation, the moft true and exact, and liable to the fewetlk 
obfcurities and difficuities.” Yet here the Mufician and the 


critical Kilayift neceflarily differ; the former confiders Mufic as 


cmancipated by the great licence and variety thus given to its 
founds, 
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founds, inftead of being confined to the mere difference of 
fhort and long fyllables ; the latter fays, that-this alteration in 
the flyle of Mutlic, ‘ added to the Wounds which Pope Gregory 
had given to Rhythm, accent, and quantity,” as expreiled: in 
founds, ** and made them much more incurable.” They are 
both right in their {eparate way, the one confidering Mufic asa 
diltingt art, the other regarding the expreflion of words; but 
the great quettion is, whether cars, accuftumed to the improved 
ftate of mufic, with its endlefs variety in the proportions of 
founds, can ever bear to be bronght back to the fimplicity of 
fhort and long, for the fake of exprefling words? We much 
fear not 5 but experiments conducted like that of Mr. Mafon, 
above recited, can alone determine the point. In this {ate of 
things, Mafic grew fo licentious, ahout five hundred years after 
fhe had been fet at liberty by Franco, that in 1§62, the Coun. 
cilof Trent, and, two years after, that of Rheims, decreed 
that only one note fhould be applied to each {ylable, and the 
fyiabic quantitus thould be [trétly obferved, thus * reducing 
her to thefe limiss which we have fatd fhe had in the tme of 
Ambrotius, whey, itis clear, the ancient Greek Mutic was not 
yet obliterated.” 

The brief recapitulation of this Edfay we fhall give in Mr. 
Majen's own Words, as they ave very clear, and ferve to illuf 
irate all that bas been faid, | 


«In the very primicive times, before Chriftianiry extended beyond 
the region of Judza, the antient Hebrew Matic muit have neceiiarily 
prevailed, of which we certainly know lefs than Krafmus, in his time, 
ihought wes known of the language ufelf. When the Apoitles had 
preached to, and converted fo many perfons to the Chriftian Faith at 
Athens, Coxinth, &c. it is highly probable, that what I have called 
Claffical Mufic, was united with their Hymns or Pfalmody, which, 
when the Church became eftablifhed ynder Conttantine, toon after, 
though perhaps with fome corruptions, Jaid the foundation of the Am. 

rofan Chavat, and was, as we have feen, fylfabie and intelligible, 
But if the Gregorian retained this merit, it was rendered quite inef- 
feciual; becaule, for the fake of what was deemed folemnity, every 
note was prolated in one uaiform mode ot Intonation, When Guido 
invented his Gamut, Senfe became. {till more fubtervient to Sound ; 
becaule the refult of this invention was, that of Counterpoint, florid 
as well as plain, and the introduction of a variety of parts. But 
when Franco prefented Mafic with his Time Table, her Charicr of 
Independency was figned, fealed, and delivered ; fo that to this mo- 
ment, where fhe deigns to take Poetry for a kind of hamble come 
panton, fhe fuffers her to give hera Libretto, but takes the treedom to 
deliver to the public the contents of it, in whatever manner may beit 
difplay her own abfolute fupremacy. Nay, fhe has fometimes gone 
farther, and, like the Tyrant Procraftes, itretched or contratted me 
metrica 
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metrical limbs of our very beft Poets ad libitum, as her mafical exi- 
gencits might require.” P. 259, 

We have been unable to refrain from giving a detailed ac- 
count of this little book, the contents of which are fo curious, 
both in point of hiltorical deduction and opinion. We ap- 
prehend, however, that the propofitions of the author are too 
far removed from common '‘praétice and ideas, to be adopted 
literally ; but if the work fhalf tend, on the whole, to enforce 
the propricty of being fimple, folemn, and intelligible, in all 
compofitions intended for the Church, or pieces there per- 
formed, it will render no unimportant fervice. 





Art. XI. The Natural Hifory of Britifh Birds; or, A See 

| deétion of the moft rare, beautiful, and interefling Birds 
which inhabit this Country: the Deferiptions from the Syfema 
Nature of Linneeus, with general Obfervations, e ther orizi- 
nal or colle‘led, from the lateft and moft efteemsd Ornithilo- 
gifis; and embellifbed with Figures, drawn, engraved, and 
coloured from the original Specimens. Vol. 1. and Ll. By 
£. Donsvan, 8vo. 31. Rivingtons. 1795. 


IRDS, as well as infe&s, feem peculiatly calculated, for 
ihe imitation of the artift; their plumage exhiduing 
every poflibie variety of tinge, from the lighicit to the deepett 4 
and the molt delicate traniitions, from the fofrelt to the motft 
glaring and decided colours. 

from the rude reprefentations exhibited in the works of 
Gefner and Aldrovandus, the faftidious fpectator of the pre- 
fent period turns witha kind of difgult ; or at molt regards 
them as curious examples of the awkward imitations of na- 
ture, with which our ancelters were contented. ‘Thofe of 
Johnfton and Willoughby are fometimes fufficiently expretlive ; 
but in the major part of fuch figures, if is in vain to look for 
that precifion of charaGter and accuracy of reprefentation, which 
modern natural hiftory fo particularily demands, and withour 
which it is impoflible for ftudents in the fcience to be properly 
inftru@ted. 

The ornithological Work of Albin is fo wretched a pro- 
dudtion, that we concur entirely in opinion with the ce- 
lebrated Edwards, namely, that fo mean a performance ought 
bot to be quoted by any fcientific naturalift: we may 
add, that it is almoft inconceivable how the fame artift who 
produced the work on Enghth infects (which, though by na 
I means 
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means a firft-rate performance, is at leaft tolerable) could 
poflibly have executed fuch miferable figures of birds, 

The incomparable Edwards, by his own ornithological 
publication, feems to have formed a kind of epoch in natural 
hiftory: fuch is the {pirit and force with which the generality 
of his figutes are conduted, that, had they been executed in 
mere outlines, their effect would ftill have been (triking and 
initructive; and, in {piie of the comparative coarfenefs of the 
etching, it is impoflible for a judicious eye to view a greater 
contrait than beiween the animated propriety of Edwards's 
figures, and the tame, imexpreflive infipidity of thofe given 
by many fucceeding authors ; notwithitanding the great fupe. 
riority of thefe latter in point of engravinys. Let the real 
naturalift compare the figures of Edwards with thofe of Sepp, 
and afk himfelf, which convey the moft impreflive ideus of 
nature ? ; 

The Planches enluminées, publifbed under the aufpices of 
the Count de Buffon, conftitute a moft valuable ferics of plates, 
in general well executed, but inferior in their effect to thofe 
of our own countryman: they have alfo the fault of being by 
far too glaringly and [ometimes carelefsly coloured. 

Of late years feveral other ofnithological publications have 
appeared in different parts of Europe ; fome containing the 
birds of a particular country, and others of a more general 
nature, ‘The little work to which we now ailvert, proteflés 
to give only a {elect onmber of Enclifh birds, and particularly 
fuch as recommend themfelves’ by any remarkable elegance of 
plumage. They are, in general,’ executed on too fmall a 
fcale, but are remarkable for the neatnefs of the engraving, 
The colouring is alfo, in general, good, but fometimes not 
quite fo accurate as might’ be wifhed: the Jay may be adduced 
in proof of this, in which (ekclafive of a wrong tint throughout 
the whole colouring) the beautiful mail of the wing, which 
forms the moft confpicuous feature in the bird, and which is 
ecnerally confidered as one of the moft agreeable fpeacles 
which the feathered tribe'can exhibit, appears in Mr. Dono- 
van’s reprefentation like a miniature view of a blue and 
white checked apron. The rofe-coloured Ouzel is beau- 
tifully executed, except that the tail is confiderably too long. 
The Dartford Warbler, a rare f{pecies, is exceedingly well 
éxpreffed: the figure is indeed, as in moft others, too much 
reduced; but the chara@eriftic marks and plumage of the 
bird are remarkably well condu€ted. 

The Prarmigan is fomewhat amifs in point of the variegated 

lumage on the back, and feems to have been taken from an 
ill-ftuffed fpecimen. The black Woodpecker is a good figures 
an 
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and perhaps would have been ftill better, if the charateriftic 
fiffnefs of the tail-feathers, which in the birds of this genus is 
very remarkable, had been better preferved. The Ruff, from 
the elaborate defire of giving a lively colouring, fails in its 
effe&t, and appears as if carved out of wood. 

As a particularity in the colouring of Mr. Donovan, we 
cannot help noticing a fingular fpecies of glofs, accompanying 
all the blacks, which greatly refembles the appearance of 
black-lead. It is in the Duck tribe that Mr. Donovan's 
figures appear to the ereate(t advantage; asin many of thofe 
birds there is room for that minute and glofly ftyle in which 
this artift feems to delight ; and the flender and varied lines 
on the feathers of thefe birds are extremely well conduéted in 
the Garganey, &c. One of the plates which feems moit hap- 
pily executed, is that of the Water-Ouzel, in which the atti- 
tude of the bird, anxioufly waiting for the appearance of its 
fub-aquatic prey, is extremely well expreffed ; and the figure 
is alfo remarkably well coloured. The Oriole, the Cuckow, 
and feveral other birds, are exprefled with equal neatnefs and 
elegance. But what exceeds all wonder is, that Mr. Donovan 
has given us, on Plate XXV, a Lapwing with webbed feet! 
This, we apprehend, is one of thofe accidents which have 
been fometimes known to happen, when artifts engaged in 
a work of ‘natural hiftory, have fketched their figure from the 
fubjeét itfelf, and afterwards finifhed it at their leifure'; over- 
looking, perhaps, at the fame time, fome important parti- 
culars, which, when the plate is publifhed, ftrike at firlt view 
even a general fpeciator, if in any degree converfant with the 
fubje@. “Phus the celebrated Madam Merian, in her fplendid 
work on the Surinam Infeés, has fo far forgotten herfelf in a 
reprefentation of the Anacardium (Cafhew) as to have repre- 
fented, on one part of the plant, the nut growing at the bafe of 
the receptacle or fruit (as it is commonly called) inftead of 
placing it on the top. 

The defcriptions are generally taken, with flight occafional 
Variations and remarks, from Pennant, Latham, &c. Gene- 
ric and fpecific chara&ters are alfo prefixed to each, together 
with a lift of fynonyms. r 





Art. XII. Confiderations upon the State of Public Affairs at 
the beginning of the Year 1799. Second Edition. 8vo.. 
O7 pp. as. Owen. 17090. 

AN invefligation, very far from flight or fuperficial, of the 


o d 
caufes and tendency of the prefent ftate of public events, 

~< . . e . r 
is given in this pamphlet, which throughout abounds with 


proofs 
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proofs of very fingular intelligence and fagacity. The author 
begins by brief, but ftrong refle&tions, on the long-eftablithed 
fyftem of political balance in Europe, and the natural pre- 
ponderance of France from her local advantages; and then, 
fuppoling the period of a general pacification to app 
se, 3 his we to aoa 6 Ft, that the * ean 
kingdom is not fuch as to compel us to any deviation from 
our old maxims and policy, nor that of the enemy, if it were 
fo, fuch as to entitle or enable it to profit by our embarraff. 
ments. Secondly, that the flate of the colonies or poffeffions 
of Europe, in other quarters of the world, is not fuch as to 
afford any reafonable hope of our finding a counterbalance 
there to the predominance of France, if we were to affent to 
her pretenfions upon the territories fhe has conquered from 
our allies.” This promife the author fulfils, in the courfe of 
his tract, with no fmall degree of ability. The ambitious 
delire of aggrandizement, which marked the conduc of France 
in her infraction of treaties, particularly that of Munfter, is 
well expretied in the famous queltion of Mirabeau, cited at 
p: 9, ‘* What has France to do with the pretended Lalance of 
power ? With ten years of a good adminiltratien, fhe would 
regain her matural fuperiority over all Europe together.” This 
is the true motive for wifhing to annex the acquifttions on the 
Continent to the Republic of France, and this is amply fufi- 
cient to juitily the detenfive refiftance of all Europe. On the 
war at large, we meet with a paflage fo_ admirable in all its 
parts, that we think it a duty to lay it entire before our 
readers. 


** It is no difcovery of to-day, nor of the philofophy of to-day, 
that war is an evil, nor that it is followed by a train of evils, nor that 
it has heen frequently provoked by the violence of a king or the paf- 
fions of a people ; but it would be extraordinary indeed, if a fpinit 
which neither piety nor reafon, neither faith nor philofophy have 
been able to fubdue, thould vanith at the bidding of his fellow-devil 
Sedition. I confe’s my aftonifhment is not excited only, but my in- 
dignation alfo, at all that cant and whining which have overwhelmed 
the prefs, and the debates of both houfes of Parliament, and at thofe 
penidious tears which fall fix Himes a week over the unavoidable calae 
mities that purfue its fleps, becaufe I obferve them to proceed from 
men, more anxious to calla nearer home, and to light it up in the 
bofom of their countrs > than to drive it to the confines of the earth, 
or extinguifh it altogether. 

«« ‘Thofe who would run the rifk of civil war, cannot take it ill 
if [ fufpect them of exaggerating in fone degree the. antipathy they 
bear to foreign war. ‘Thofe who extract the immorality from infur- 
reftion and revolt, who reduce fedition and rebellion, fo loag taught 
a a {cience and a duty, to a frigid calculation of prucence, and a a 
en 
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hend nothing from violence and treafon, but the improbability of their 
fuccefs:—Thofe who would turn our fwords into our own bofoms, 
and fhed ovr blood in our own fields, have no reafon to be offended if 
it is not only to the delicacy of their nerves, and the excefs of their 
fenfihility, that I attribute a part of the repugnance they exprefs at 
the fpectacle of our contefts with rival and hoftile nations, 

«“ War, however, isan evil, and no man can be more fenfble 
that it is fo, than they whofe duty it is to declare its necefiity, and 
announce the fatal fentence to their country.—They aé& under a dread- 
ful refponfibility to the laws, to public opinion, to pofterity, and to 
heaven. It is not the whining of the prefs, it is not the phrafe- 
fattory of the oppofition, that can deplore or exprefs the evils of war, 
as they are felt by thofe, who every moment compare them with the 
evils which are avoided by war; who make the eftimate and fet-off 
in their bofoms, and weigh the blood which flows, with the caufe 
that demands it.—But when all its miferics are numbered and detailed, 
there is a balance to be {truck at home, and a comparifon to be ad- 
jufled abroad. On the one fide, we fee our fields remain with their 
ancient proprietors, the laws maintained, and juftice adminiftered, 
our temples unpolluted, and our conftitution perfect on its bafe, On 
the other, when we contemplate the {tate of our enemies, we do not 
find them exempted from impartial calamity, the war has deale out 
deftruction with an equal hand, and meafured the difalters of man- 
kind, 

** Sunt illis fua funera, parqee per omnes 
Tempettas. 


« T fee the ocean covered with their defeats, and the forefts of 
Germany reeking with their blood : and turning from that difgutting 
fpectacle to their interior fituation, what do I behold in the wide 
defert of their empire, but a pale and emaciated people, expiring 
with famine, or fainting with fatigue and oppreflion? I fee their 
fuferings, and their groans ftrike upon my ears, but I cannot difcover 
the religion, or the juftice, or the fundamental laws for which they 
are fi hting; 1 do not find the hufbandman in the fields, nor the 
merchant in his counting-houfe, nor the cities upon their foundations, 
nor, in the caufe for which they are contending, any thing that ie 
refpelable, but the enchanting name of their country ! 

“* Yet for this L find them brave every thing, and bear every 
thing, and am compelled to admire their miitaken patriotifm, as well 
as their military prowefs, and their political refolution. 

“ Imagination cannot paint a fpecies or excefs of mifery, which 
they have not fele and coinplained of ; they have endured ard perpe- 
trated every horror, and fuffered the action and re-action of every 
crime, with a name or without one; full of indignation and remorfe, 
alhamed of the palt, and hopelefs of the future, they derive a con- 
Rascy from defpair, and perfevere in the incxtinguifhable. defire of 
@ggrandizing their country—their country, which panting at the 

“art, and bleeding at every pore, aflumes the attitude and language. 
ofa conqueror, and dictates the terms of an infglting peace, with a 
Sim voice and an impofing countenance. 4; 
sé 4 
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** Jt would be ungenerous to withhold applaufe from a ff 
like this; there has been a time when it would have been theadmi. 
ration of Brith patriots, when it would have been the language of 
thofe who afpired to p pulanity, to bid us alfo, to dare and {y all 


. for our country ; and when this part of the conduct. of France would 


have been feleétec tor the example of Englifhmen, rather than. that 
fpirit of infubordination and anarchy which are the true caufes of 
all the mifery and diftrefs of our unhappy enemies. Is it not fag. 
prizing that thote who take fo deep an intereft in all the reft of their 
fituacion, fhould {ce nothing great or generous in devoting themfelyes 
for their country ? and for what a country? while, on the contrary, 
they have preached to their owna bafe and cowardly defpondency, aa 
adjeét and almoft unqualified fubmifion, under the firft feratches of 
the war. But what do they difeover in the character of Englifhmes 
fo new and degenerate, as to make them expect, that we will quit the 
gay and gallant veflcl which we navigate, or ftrike our flag to a 
wreck—to a wreck which our arms have made, and the ftorm tofles 
without a rudder or a pilot, in which all that is interefting -is the 
defpair and affection of the wretches that cling to her?” P, 17, 


On the fubje@ of Afignats, this writer {tates fome new and 
very important ideas. He confiders them only as an indire& 
method adopted by the government of France, of laying their 
hands upon the real. refources of that country ; and, inftead of 
conceiving even their complete annihilation as likely to induce 
an indifpenfable neceffity for peace, he looks forward to another 
© integral period of difficulty and diftrefs, through which ‘the 

ride and pertinacity of Brance may {till ftruggle,” when it 
fhal! difpenfe with any fign of barter whatever, and proceed to 
a dire contribution of the public impofitions in hind.” 
This extraordinary fyftem, he confiders as having alrgady 
taken place in part, from the falaries of the offices of fate, 
and the forced loan being payable in grain. ‘This very moe 
mentous fuggeflion, fpeculatve politicians will do well to 
weigh maturely, before they proceed to calculate poffibilitiesin 
future. This, however, is not faid to create defpondence, but 
to prevent that which might arife from the difappointment of 
the prior expectation, It will be beit explained in the author's 
ewn words. 


** By the total difappearance. of an intermediate fien, if I do not 
deceive myfelt, the government hopes to be able virtually to renew 
the maxim, and lay hands direé/y upon the articles of neceflity; 
and fuppofing the endurance and apathy of the people, it is not im 
probable that they muy fecceed in it fora moment. When the cone 
tributions are taken in kind, they will be no longer levied in the 
counting-lroufe, but from the fiacks and granartes of the farmers, the 
hoe:tnblate will be taxed to furnith a certain number of fhoes, thé 
Glothier will be called upon i his turn, the government will erect ma» 
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ines and ftore-houfes in every diftri®, and the fyftem of public 
contributions be a direct and general requifition*. 
« This is the crifis into which I imagine the French governinent 
will be thrown, by the continued depreciation or extin¢tion of the af- 
ts, and not into the direct and immediate neceflity of defitting 
from hoftilities, as is prefumed by the gentleman to whom I have al- 
jaded, and feems to be very generally adopted as an article of political 
faith in this country. It will not appear, however, that the difference 
ef opinion is fatal between us, becaufe I confider this crifis as being 
of neceffarily very fhort duration, and that it will quickly conduct 
them to the period expected by him. Burt, as I have obferved, from 
the delay and procra(tination that attends the realizing of any opinion, 
men are not only difpirited and difappointed, but led to defpair, and 
to conclude, frequently to direét contraries, as people confined by bad 
weather, cry out at lait that it will never be fine, 1 have wifhed to in- 
dicate the fole obftacle I think likely to happen, if France fhould ad- 
here to that principle of conqueft, which will make fuch an event ab- 
filutely necefary to the peace, independence, and tranquillity of Eu- 


rope.” P. 31. 

The next idea of moment which occurs in this very able 
publication, is the aflertion, fupported by proof and argument, 
that even the acknowledgment of the republic of France, at a 
general pacification, will not be the triumph of her republican 
principles. 


“« If we are to feck,” fays he, ‘ for the principles of the Revolution, 
they are fo far from having triumphed in France, that they are dif. 
avowed and execrated by all parties and defcriptions in that country ; 
they are to be found, however, and to be found in their ftatute-book, 
but not in triumph, not even in exiftence, but cancelled and repealed, 
branded with infamy, and devoted with the tears and curfes of twenty 
millions of human beings.” P. 36. 


Where then, it may be afked, can they be found exiting ? 
His anfwer to this queftion is, alas! but too true. 


They are to be found in our diforganizing clubs and focicties, 
whither they feem to have fled before the firit si of returning wif- 
dom and morality in France ; they are to be found among the ailaffins 
of kings, and the fubverters of conftitutions, in the caverns of guilt, 
{peculation, and defpair.” 








* « There is one object which effentially demands your folicitude; 
it is the execution of the law which orders the payment in kind of one 


half of the contribution, for the third year of the repuDlic, (1795.) 
Letter of the minifier of the interior, 22d Brumaire, 
« Ty the fame letter he demands, trom the adminiftrators of the de- 


. : od 
partments, an account of the cattle, corn, wine, fruits, bemp, Ce. 
x He 
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He then proceeds to prove, that the principle of ** tyrannj. 
cide,” as it was called, triumphs only ** in theden of Englith 
anarchifts and confounders.” He afks, yet further, 

** Has the principle of equality proved triumphant? Let us look at 
the robes of flate, the pretorian guards, and the enormous falaries of 
the five lords of the monarchy in commiffion ; let us look too at the coun. 
cil of ancients, (their upper houfe of parliament) at their habits of ce. 
remony*, their falarics too, their guards, and the royal palaces they 
both inhabit. Has not equality been defined and frittered away to 
mean nothing but equality before the law, a right to be tried by the 
fame cmon 2 orto be candidate for the fame employments? an 
equality more fully enjoyed in England, for more than a century at leaf, 
than it can be poffible for France, fuppofing an immediate end to hep 
commotions, to enjoy it for a century to come.” P, 38. 


The fame queftion is afked, with equal force, concerning the 
principle of annual legiflatures, and univerfal fuffrage, to which 
the defperate politicians of fome of our Jacobin publications ftill 
adhere. The French legiflative affemblies are to be renewed in 
one-third part every year, which is equivalent to a friennial 
eleétion of the whole. The right of voting is alfo limited to 
property; for though it is declared that every citizen has a right 
to vote, the right of citizen/bip is reftrited to thofe who pay a 
dire& contribution, real or perfonal ; to refidents ; and perfons 
infcribed in the regifters of the diftri@t ; and all domettic fer- 
vants whatever, while in that ftate, are exprefsly deprived of 
it. Clubs, affociations, public harangues, debates, and corre{pon- 
dences, are alfo abfolutely prohibited, by the following provi- 
fions of their conftitution : 

«« By that conftitution it is ordained, 

«* That “ there cannot be formed any corporations or affociations 
contrary to the public order.” 

: «« That ‘* no aflembly of citizens fhall take the name of popular 
ociety.” 

« ‘That “ no particular fociety occupying itfelf in (the difcuffion 
of) political A gee can corre/pgnd with any other, nor affiliate itfelf 
with it, nor ho} — fittings, compofed of the members and affift- 
ants (or auditors) diftinguifhed from each other, nor impofe conditions 
of eleion or admiffion, nor aflume the right of excluding, nor caufe its 
members to carry any outward fign of their affociation.” 

«* ‘That the citizens cannot exercife their political rights out of the 
primary aflemblies, or thofe of the communes.” 

«« That the citizens are at liberty to addrefs petitions to the public 
authorities; but they muft be ipdmidwal petitions. No afféciation can 
prefent them in their colletive capacity, excepting the conftituted 


authorities; and thefe only upon account of objects peculiar to their 
own departments” (or attribution). 
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© A publication on the French dreffes of ceremony has juit appeared. 
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« The petitioners muft not forget the re/pe@ due to the conftituted 
o.¢ 9p 


ties. 

« And by that conftitution it is ordained, “« that every groupe, 
mob, or aflemblage (attroupement) of the people is to be inflantly di- 
at the aord of command, or to be attacked by the military,” 

« This is the actual ftate of liberty in France, as it re ak popu- 
lar meetings, aflemblages of the people in the ftreets or fields, clubs, 
lectures, debates, even the facred and inalienable right of petition ; 
and I imagine that not even thofe perfons who /afer moft under the 
afion of the late bills for the fecurity of his Majelty’s perfon, and the 
coercion of feditious meetings, not even Mr. Thelwall himfelf will be 
willing to exchange our exiiting laws, upon thefe objects, for thofe of 
our neighbouring republic, where it is not eafy to perceive how any 
mancan get a direct livelihood by preaching againft the government 
and conftitution.” P, 42. 


It is merely on thefe proofs of the actual extinétion of the 
revolutionary fyitem in France, which he purfues to other 
points, that this author thinks pacification on any terms advife- 
able. He does wed yk Wa quit this part of the fubject 
without adverting to me delufive dreams of the firft {peculators 
in France, which there mifled fo many minds at the beginning 
of the revolution, and here have ftill an influence on fome well 
meaning perfons. Among thefe is Condorcet’s notion, adopt- 
ed here by Mr. Godwin, of Man's perfeétibility. 


“ One of the moft fublime and brilliant of thefe delufive dreams, 
was what was called in the lofty laiguage of the revolution, the end- 
lels perfectibility of the human fpecies ; for fince all its weaknefs, er- 
rors, and calamities, were now demonftrated to flow exclufively from 
evil governments, it followed that they would be cut off in their fource 
and dried up for ever, by the fimple inftitution of good ones; if in- 
deed it were not to be expected that fociety, as it advanced towards 
perfection, would maintain itfelf without any government at all, by 
confent of virtues, and uniformity of will. 

‘« This principle, however, has been abandoned with the reft, after 
a baneful experience. After having {welled the vanity, and inftamed 
the rancour of the people ; after having caufed every {pecies of ex- 
cellence to be confidered as an ufurpation and an injury, and levelled 
the ariftocracy of talents and virtues, with this of birth, and that of 
property, it is configned to oblivion—‘* We muft not,” fays Lepeau, 
one of the kings whom the French have preferred to Louis the XVIth, 
“ we muft not make to ourfelves any chimerical idea of the perfection 
of man, he is nearly the fame at all times.” A cruel fentence, re- 
markable for the coldnefs and phlegm with which it is delivered, but 
more remarkable for its infolence and falfhood; as he mutt well know, 
who has fo long fpeculated upon the ignorance and credulity, the paf- 
fions and prejudices of the people, and depraved and brutalized a 
whole nation, till it is become patient of him and his colleagues, after 
having murdered a prince, whofe only fault was to think it capable of 
virtue or amendment.” P. 51. 
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We have found ourfelves almoft irrefiftib!y led on, to 
tiate upon this pamphlet, far more than is ufual on tras of 
this nature, by a clearnefs and importance in the pofitions jt 
exhibits, which we felt it nothing lefs than a duty to circulate, 
as much as might be in our power. The conclufion of the 
author, refpe€ling the footing of pacification, is that of the 
flatus quo ante bellum, with certain indemnities to Great. 
Britain, the jultice and neceflity of which, he enforces by very 
powe:{ul arguments. On the motives which induce the pre. 
fent government of France to put off the period of peace, not- 
withitanding the urgent neceflity for it which that country feels, 
and on feveral other great points, the fubfequent obfervations 
of this writer are highly worthy of attention. We thall, how. 
ever, reprefs our defire to infert more, excepting his conclufion 
on the moderation to be obferved by Great-Britain in fertling 


the terms of peace, which, fays he, « I have no fcruple to fay, 
muft and will be diétated by her.” ' 


«¢ But France her€lf, if ever that country can be grateful, will one 
day own the obligation [to Great- Britain] as all Europe befides does 
now. Itis indeed glorious, after having ftood in the breach for civi- 
lized fociety ; having repreffed the torrent of enlightened barbarifm, 
which threatentd to overwhelm our arts, inftitutions, manners, and 
religion, and preferved the focial order upon its ancient bafis—to re- 
fore the dyke, and rebuiid the column: and with every thing in out 
power, to demand no more than the poft of honour, and the means of 
ra the fame fervice, upon the recurrence of the fame neceffity.” 

7 96. 


— * 
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Art. XIII. 4 Treatife fhewing the intimate Conne€ion that 
fubfifis between Agriculture and Chemiftry. Addreffed to the 
Cultivators of the Sail, to the Proprietors of Fens and ry: 
in Great Britain and Ireland; and to the Proprietors of Weft 
India iEflates. By the Earl of Dundonald. 4to. 252 pp- 
tl. as. R. Edwards. 1795. | 


WE lament that particular eircumftances, which it would 
be uninterefting to the public to detail, have prevented 

us from taking fuch early notice of the prefent work as its 

object and merits molt juttiy entitle it to receive. . 

It is undoubtedly a reproachful truth, that the fcientifie art 
(if we may be allowed the expreffion) on which man depends 
moft immediately for his exiftence, fhould, at prefent, be 
only in a flate of infancy, compared with thofe which are 
{ubicrvient to luxury and fhow. I: is with pleafure, yey 
ore, 
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fore, that we witnefs the exertions not only of that laudable 
and refpectable inftitution, the Board of Agriculture, but 
alfo of other focteties of a more private, yet not lefs ufeful 
and patriotic nature, fuch as the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts and Manufactures, and the Agricultural Society 
of Bath, But we imagine that thefe liberal inftitutions have 
not vet futhiciently generalized the principles on which the 
fuccefs of their undertaking 1s founded; nor do they feem to 
difcover the greateft obftacles which the ftudy of Agriculture 
has to overcome. 

Experience has already multiplied fo many fa&s and obfer- 
vations in Agriculture, that except they are foon arranged 
under fome yeneral fyttem, there is a danger that the per- 
fetion of the fcienee will be rather retarded than advanced, 
from the immenfe number of particulars which the agricultu- 
rift muft retain in his memory. The focieties to which we 
have alluded fcem to pay but little attention to this point. 
They hold out rewards only for pra@ical improvements and 
difcoveries, not confidering that when a great ailemblage of 
faéts has once been colleéted on any fcience, they ought to be 
clafled according to the refemblance in their operation and 
effects, from which kind of comparifons fuch general con- 
clufions are 10 be deduced,.as will ferve to form a theory, to 
which all the phenomena may be referred for explanation. 

That the principles by which the greateft number of phxe 
fomena in Agriculture can be explained, are chemical prin- 
ciples, will be evident to every one who thinks upon the 
fubject. 

A certain mixture of primitive earths, and the remains of 
dead organized bodies, form our foils. Thefe foils differ fo 
much from each other, that fome of them afford, with little 
‘cultivation, an abundant crop; while others, fituated in the 
fame climate, require great labour and expence, and after all, 
hardly indemnify the farmer for his pains. Why then is not 
an exact chemical analyfis of thefe foils inftituted? If a good 
foil depends in a great meafure on a certain mixture of primi- 
tive earihs, asthe experiments of the ingenious Fillet would 
feem to eftablith, it is furely no very difficult matter to im- 
prove a bad foil, provided the deficiencies of that bad foil are 
alfo known, which they may be, by fubjeGing them to the 
fame kind of.analyfis. Each grain, it would appear, requires 
a peculiar and diftin@ mixture of earths, in order that it be 
produced in the greateft poffible abundance ; the fame mixture 
of earths which anfwers belt for wheat, will not anfwer equally 
well for barley, oats, and rye. But itis an eafy matter, by means 
of Chemiftry, to afcertain, in a great degree, the proportion 
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of ingredients which enters into the compofition of fuch foils 
as are formed by experience to yield the greateft crop of cach 
particular grain; which therefore may be imitated, 

In the prefent work the noble author has endeavoured, in 
this manner, to generalize a great number of detached fa@s 
of the fcience ; and, by eftablifhing its dependence on Che. 
miftry, has pointed out the beft mode of promoting its progrefs, 
His Lordthip begins with an enumeration and general de. 
fcription of the various earths which compofe foils, of air, 
water, heat, and faline fubftances: but the defcriptions do 
not feem to us fufficiently ample and fatisfaGory to be of ufe 
to the cultivator, who is not previoufly tinctured with Che. 
mical knowledge. 

Lord Dundonald’s account of the nature of peat, or inert 
vegetable matter, the next fubje& of his work, is infinitely 
more fatisfa€tory. ‘The reafon why the upper ftratum of this 
fub{tance is incombuftible, is faid to be, that it is completely 
oxygenated, a procefs which peat is continually undergoing, 

In his obfervations on foffile coal, charcoal, fulphureous 
fchy{t, lime, and chalk, we meet with no new obfervations ; 
but, after treating thefe, he enters more particularly on the 
objects of Agriculture, as conne&ted with Chemiftry ; and in 
fo doing he difplays much information and difcernment, ef- 
pecially in regard to the various appearances of foils and ma- 
nures, which have not received much attention. In confirmae 
tion of this opinion we fhall feleét a few paffages from differ- 
ent parts of his Lordthip’s work. 

Firft, in {peaking of the effects of the application of lime, 
he fays : 


** Lime is known to have a tendency to fink below the upper fur- 
face, and to form itfelf into a regular ftratum between the fertile and 
the unfertile mould, After breaking up pafture ground that formerly 
had been limed on the fward, it is frequently obferved in this fitue 
ation ;—this has been generally afcribed to its fpecific gravity, and 
to its acting ina mechanical manner. In gravelly, or fandy foils, 
there can be doubt but that the diffufibiliry and fmallnefs of the 
particles of lime will induce it mechanically to fink through the 
larger particles of the fand or gravel, and to remain at reft on the 
more compact ftratum which may refift its paffage. 

** When lands of this defcription have been limed, and kept con- 
ftantly uncer annual crops, the greater mechanical procefs of the 

lough will operate againit the leffer one of fubfidence, and keep the 

Sen diffufed through the foil: but in clayey or loomy foils, which 

are equally ciffufible with lime, and nearly of the fame fpecific gre 

vity, the tendency which limé has to fink downwards, cannot be 

accounted for {imply on mechanical principles, le 
ac 
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- *€ Tn lands of this defcription, under the plough, the lime is dif- 

rfed or mixed with the foil, until fuch time as thefe lands are Jaid 

own with grafs feeds, After remaining in this fituation at reft for a 
certain number of years, on breaking up, a floor of calcareous matter 
will frequently be found lying immediately beneath the roots of the 
grafs. This effect, contrarily to the general opinion of its being dif- 
ferviceable, is of great utility, as the ftaple or depth of the foil is 
always increafed and rendered lefs retentive of water in proportion to 
the diftance which the lime pene downwards ; and thus, by in- 
creafing the depth of the foil a greater {cope is afforded for the expan- 
fion of the roots and nourifhment of vegetables. Thefe effects of 
lime in foils, except in thofe that are gravelly or fandy, cannot be 
accounted for Gmply on mechanical principles, but may probably be 
explained on fuch as are chemical.” P. 45. 


After taking a general view of all the earths which are con- 
tained in foils, and their combinations with the different acids, 
the author proceeds to confider the falts with alkaline bafes, 
and treats of their aGtion on the growth of plants. 

The next fection treats of ftable and farm-yard dung and 
compofts ; and here the noble author fhows an intimate ac- 
quaintance with his fubject, applying the chemical doétrines 
contained in the preceding part of his work to the explanation 
of many well known facts, the nature of which were not 
underftood ; and he alfo throws out a number of ufeful hints 
concerning the practical improvement of this part of Agricul- 
ture, 

In fpeaking of peat as a manure, his Lordfhip jultly finds 
~ fault with the practice of burning it, fhowing that a great 
deal of its moft ufeful parts are thus diflipated and converted 
into vapour and gafes. He alfo endeavours to demonftrate, 
upon good grounds, that lime is commonly applied to peat 
in a moft injudicious manner, becaufe farmers are ignorant of 
the principle on which this fubftance acts, and the object to be 
obtained by its application. 

The object to be obtained by the application of lime to peat, 
is to deftroy the organic ftructure of thofe parts of vegetables 
which are infoluble in water, by which new compounds are 
formed which accelerate vegetation ; but the proper time of 
applying this agent (lime) and the proportions in which it is 
to be employed, are often ill underftood, and the procels con- 
fequently ill managed. 


«© When hot, or newly calcined lime is broken into pieces of a 
fmall fize, and mixed with peat, moderately humid, heat is difen- 
gaged, and that heat, by the flacking of the lime, when it is applied 
in too great a proportion, is fo increafed, as completely to reduce 
the peat to charcoal, and to diflipate, in a gaflious ftate, all its com- 
ponent parts, excepting the afhes, part o the carbonaceous i 
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and fuch a portion of fixable air, generated in the procefs, as is ab. 
forbed by the lime, by which that fubftance is made to return to the 
ftate of chalk. No benefit can, therefore, arife by this method of 
preparing peat with lime, the object not being to deitroy and diffipate 
in a gailious ftate the component parts of the peat, but to make fuch 
a combination with the lime, and the gas generated in the procefy, 
as will, on the application of the mixture to ground, promote the 
growth of plants. 

«* This objeét is beft attained by mixing newly made, and com. 
pletely flacked lime, with about five or fix times its weight of peat, 
which fhould be moderately humid, and not in too dry a ftate. In 
this cafe, the heat venerated will be moderate, and never fufficient 
to convert the peat into carbonaceous matter, or to throw off, in the 
ftate of fixable air, the acids therein contained. ‘The gafles thus 
generaied will be inflammable, and ois, am air forming volatile 
alkali, which will combine, as it is formed, with the oxygenated part 
of the peat that remains una¢ted upon by the lime applied for this 
efpecial purpofe, in a {mall proportion. By this mode of condutting 
the “ape a foluble faline matter will be procured, confifting of 
phofphat and oxalat of ammohiac, whofe beneficial efficts on vegeta 
tion have already been defcribed. 

«* Inatiention, or ignorance of thefe important facts, has probably, 
in many cafes, defeated the wifhes of the farmer in the application 
of this preparation, which 1s particulerly recommended as a top- 
drefling to grounds under pafture. The proportion of the lime td 
the pcat here given, fhould be carefully attended to, and the mixing 
of the two fubilances together fhould be performed under cover, in a 
fhed or out-houfe coniructed for that purpofe, as too much rain, of 
a too yreat expofure to air, will prevent aduc action of the lime 
upon the peat.” P, 110. 

The moft beneficial and produ@ive preparations of lime; 
according to this author, are peat with dung and urine, peat 
with alkaline falts, peat with alkaline hepar, peat with glau- 
ber falt and lime, and peat with lime. 

Upon the fubject of fallowing, Lord Dundonald makes a 
number of intereiting and new obfervations, pointing out in 
the clearefl manner how injudicioufly it is often practiced, not 
only as it occations the lofs of a year’s rent, but alfo in regard 
to the foil iti! f. 

After having difcuffed the fubje&t of manures, his Lordthip 
points o ¢ the chemical means by which the different earths 
which compofe foils are to be difcovered, and their various 
proportions afcertained , afier which he paties to the confidera- 
tion of particular foils, of peat moffes, fens, and poor barsen 
lands ; on al! of which he makes a number of ingenious and 
ufetul remarks, tending at the fametine to illuftrate various 
wel. known facts, the nature of which were not underftood, 


and alfo to prove the necefliry there is for new methods of 
agricultural improvement. 
It 
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It is impoffible for us to follow his Lordthip through all 
thefe parts, fo as to convey an adequate idea of the pains he has 
beftowed on his fubje& ; but we truft that the account we have 

ven of the work will be fufficient to excite thofe whom it 
moft materially concerns to perufe it with attention, and to 
favour its important object, by their own exertions and obfer~ 
vations. 





= 


Art. XIV. Twelve Difcourfes on different Subje&s, by George 
Ifaac Huntingford, D. D. Warden rs St. Mary's College, 
Winchefier. 8vo,. 338 pp. 5s. Cadell. 1795. 


HAT the fubjeéts of morality and. religion cannot eafily be 
exhaulted, is evinced by the various and fuccefstul labours 
of all ages, and almoft all countries. Chriftianity in particue 
lar affords fo many topics of exhortation, illuftration, argu 
ment, and evidence, that every vigorous mind employed upon 
it contributes fomething fo the ftore, without precluding future 
efforts, Even in the new modem of truths already deliver- 
ed; adapting them, by the infinitely various arts of compofi- 
tion, to the change of talte ; bringing forward to ufe and ob- 
fervation that. which has been overlooked or forgotten ; or re- 
ducing to order that which has. been f{eattered loofely in the 
wide held of theology, much merit may be difplayed : and-the 
modern divine, who brings torth from his treafures ** thin 
new and old” muft be commended rather than cenfured, for 
employing what he finds prepared, and taking every fair advan- 
tage of the labours of his predeceffors. That he has done fo, 
Dr. Huntingford, ina manly and ingenuous manner, acknow- 
ledges in his preface, left it fhould be objected to him, which 
certainly it will not by any candid reader. 

The funjes of thefe Difcourfes are, for the moft part, in- 
tere(ting and important; and they are treated in a manner not 
unworthy of the learned author. His reafoning is ftri& and 
manly; his flyle, without poflefling, perhaps, the highelt beauty 
and freedom, is feriptural, energetic, and appropriate. We 
fhall lay before our readers fome extras, from thofe D,fcourfes 
with which we have been moft gratified. 

Difcourfe If. Jays down fome admirable rules for meeknefs 
and humility. Intelle€ual pride, in arraigning the proceedings 
of God with refpe& to the falvation of man, meets, in the in- 
troductory part of this Difcourfe, a juft and manly rebuke. 


“* As the other vices cf former generations are entailed on the pre- 
fent, fo the intelieCtual pride of our forefathers has defended down 
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tous, Like the difputers of old, we are not fatisfied with what jg 
written in Scripture, though that already be more than fufficient to ex. 
ercife all our rational and moral powers ; but we mutt model a Reve. 
Jation in our own way, and fet up our own opinion, as the ftandard by 
which the Almighty God is to dice his counfels ! Impious prefump. 
tion, and ridiculous felf-fufficiency ! Shall the creature dare to diate 
to the Creator the meafures of his afting ? Shall the finner, who te. 
ceives mercy, take upon himfelf to mark out the method, in which 
that mercy fhall be fhewn him, by a Judge all-powerful, who could 
avenge iniquity with the fevereft evils, if he were not more difpofed te 
pity than to panifh ? Pride of no kind was made for man; and, leaft 
of all, intellectual pride; for if we confider what, after all, are the 
faculties of man, we fhall perceive that, humility and diffidence are 
better fuited to our nature. 

** Whatever part of the univerfe we may chance to contemplate, 
we foon find in it abundant reafon to convince us, that although the 
extent of the human underftanding be of wide comprehention, yet it 
is circumfcribed by limits, beyond which no fagacity can penetrate, 
no firength of intellect can carry its refearches. If we explore the 
deep caverns of the earth, we there difcover inexhauftible beds of me. 
tals and minerals; the nature and property of thefe productions, by 
experience we can precifely afcertain; and thence convert thefe valua- 
ble treafures to our utmoft advantage. But who, after all the moft 
elaborate enquiries, hath been able to explain the formation of mine- 
rals ? Who hath fhewn any fecond caufe adequate to the effeét, that in 
different quarters of the carth fhould be depofited ores of fuch diffe. 
rent qualities? Who, when he hath defcribed the feveral properties of 
any of the moft common metal, can point out from any fource, pal- 
pable to our fenfes, why and awhence fuch particular properties are 
given to fuch particular fubterraneous bodies? 

If we afcend thence to the vegetable kingdom, we fee the face of 
the earth mott richly adorned and plentifully ftored. with herbs and 
plants. The clafs of each is diftinctly known by the botanift ; the 
medicinal virtue of each is accurately underftood by the phyfician 
But by whom is it known, by whom 1s it underftood, ay a peculiar 
foil, and a peculiar climate, are neceffary for the perfect growth of 
many herbs and plants? By whom is it known, by whom is it under- 
ftood, from any appearance or texture of a plant, chy and whence it 
fhould be endued with certain appropriated qualities? 

‘« From herbs and plants let us proceed to animals. That the fcale 
of exiftence in the animal creation fhould be fo gradual and fo exten- 
five ; that animals fo various fhould be afligned to various regions; 
that the powers imparted to each clafs fhould be fo exactly adapted to 
the exigencies and nature of each; all thefe circumftances excite our 
admiration, and we know in fa& that fuch provifion is made for every 
animal from the loweft to the higheft ; but nothing in the world ap- 
pears competent to produce effects fo wife and beneficent. 

‘« If we look to the beavens, we are ftruck with the fplendoar of 
the fun, moon, end ftars : we can calculate the motions of the planets, 
foretel| many pheenomena which will happen in our fyitem, and thence 
eftablifh obfervations highly ufeful to man, But whence the fun dee 
rives 
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rives its heat and light, and wy the planets defcribe their orbits ina 
ticular line, we know nor from any power in them felf-originate.” 


+ 34+ 
Difcourfe VI. contains a very ingenious and falutary caution 
again{t “ judging according to appearances.” The effect of a 
wrong judgment upon the difciples of Chrift, and his penetra. 
tion into its probable confequences, is elegantly expreffed ia 
the following paragraph : 


« To the unparalleled confirmation of all his words and doétrines, 
which Chrift gave by his refurre€tion, the difciples of our Lord fa- 
crificed, firft their prejudices, and then their lives: but before this 
manifeftation of divine power, even his own difciples forfook and de- 
nied him. In his knowledge of that weaknefs with which men are 
accuftomed rather to be influenced by outward circumftances in form- 
ing their opinion, than enquire maturely into the caufes, and wait pa- 
tiently for the refult of actions; in his knowledge of that bafenefs 
with which too many defert their friends in the hour of diftrefs and 
anguifh ; in his prophetic fpirit, by which he forefaw the whole courfe 
of events that would befal himfelf, he warned his difciples of the apof- 
tacy which would enfue among them, when he fhould be betrayed ; 
he checked the confidence with which they profeffed the moft inviola- 
ble conftancy, the moft indiffoluble attachment to him. He did not 
indeed queflion the fincerity with which they fpake at the moment, 
but he difcouraged too prefumptuous a reliance on their own firmnefs 
in the midft of trial: he told them plainly, that notwithftanding the 
proteftations they had made, of being ready to die with him, yet they 
would all be offended and prejudiced againft him, when the malice of 
his perfecutors began to execute the intquity and cruelty which ‘they 
had long been meditating againft him. The prediction of our Lord 
was but too literally accomphfhed ! With that artlefs fimplicity which 
charaterifes the language of unreferved truth, the Evangelifts confefs, 
that hisdifciples ** all forfook him and fled!” P. 157. 


Difcourfe Vil. furnifhes an ingenious difquifition upon 
“‘ the choice of friends, and reading the Scriptures.” ‘This 
Difcourfe abounds in ufeful and inftructive remarks; we feleé 
the following, as reflecting equal credit upon the good fenfe 
and piety of the author : 


** Man is born for fociety; and feels in his mind an irrefiftible 
propenfity to mingle with the company and engagements of his fellow 
creatures. In the common intercourfe of life, and. the general bufinefs 
of the world, it is utterly impoflible for the moft prudent and cautious 
— to avoid a// connexion with others whofe character perhaps may 

fufpicious, or whofe principles and practice may be highly cenfura- 
ble. Shonid any man be fo unreafonable as to ex ftnét morals in 
every individual member of an extenfive community ; or thould any 
be fo morofe as to withhold all converfe with perfons, perhaps more 
vicious and more imprudent than himfelf, fuch a man would thew nei- 
ther experience in the frailties of human nature, nor Chriftian charity 
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in bearing with condefcenfion and lenity, the imperfections of others, 
It is the duty of every individual to look well to himfelf; to correg 
what is vicious in his own conduét; to rectify what is erroneous in 
his own judgment; to watch over himfelf with unremitted vigilance; 
and then to keep himfelf not anconne&ed with the world, but wx/ullieg 
by it. If by uniform adherence to virtue and piety, he may filently 
admonifh others throcgh the force of example, or if, in feafonable 
portunities of prudent infinuation, he may inftru&t, by gentle counfels, 
thofe who have candour enough to receive advice; fuch a man, 
living arid mixing with focicty, will produce in it infinitely more mo. 
ral good, than if he were in peevithnefs to defift from taking his thane 
in the common concerns of mankind and the world.” P. 199. 


Our readers will, by this time, perccive the fpecies of ine 
ftruétion and fatisfa€tion they are to expe&t from thefe Dif- 
courfes ; and, although our extras have already prefented fuf. 
ficient fpecimens of Dr, H.’s manner, we canrot refitt the in. 
clination we feel to fubjoin the following paflage from Dif 
courfe XIL. as enforcing, with equal beauty and jultnefs, the 
propriety of man’s religious charaéter. 


«« That man fhould be religious, proceeds 2s much from the con- 
ftitution of his nature, as that he fhould be focial or imitative. Obfer- 
vation on man in prefent and paft ages proves that he, and he alone, of 
the Beings in this world, isformed to practife religious duties. For, 
however ignorant of religious principles the moft barbarous favages 
may be, and however indifferent to religious fervice the prefumptuous 
and conceited, the carelefs and diflipated in civilifed nations may ap- 
pear, yet thefe conititute but a comparatively fmall part of mankind; 
and it would be equally falfe to conclude, either from the ignorance of 
the one, or the indifference of the other, againft the general tendency 
of mankind to religion, as it would be to conclude that, becaufe fa- 
vages are wild, Roadors men are not born for fociety ; and be- 
caufe thougbtlefs perfons never reflect, therefore men are not born 
to follow reafon. Arguing from experience founded on faéts, we 
are co..vinced, beyond poffibiliry of doubt, that God intended 
man to be a religious creature. Much of man’s happinefs depends on 
his cultivation of religious principles, and obfervance of religious du- 
ties ; and this happinefs will be greater or lefs, in proportion as the 
fyftem of religion, which we may have embraced, is more or lefs pure. 
With refpect to ourfelves, we have a fyitem calculated in every part of 
it to promote private and focial happinefs, by enforcing all that we caa 
think or call virtue. Chriftianity fets forth to us, that there is an Al- 
mighty God, who will recompenfe every one in a future ftate, accorde 
ing tothe goodnefs he has exercifed in this life: that there is an Eter- 
nal Son, who intercedes for the return of God’s favour to fach as are 
fincerely penitent for tranfgreffions: that there is a fanctifying Spirit, 
who, by his influence on the foul, aflifts every one that devoutly and 
earnettly prays for help. We are encouraged, in the firit inflance, ne- 
ver to {werve from our duty, by confideration that the recompenfe 
will be proportioned to our degrees of perfection: we are then peorenty 
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ed. from abandoning ourfelves to defpair after the commiffion of fin, 
by gremile of, person, sgon sategued, sepeutnce, anil scinel relia 
quithing of wicked practices: and we are lafily affured, that Divine 
aid will ftrengthen our natural weaknefs in the hour of temptation to 
do wrong, if we will but lift up our fouls in earnett fupplication to 
Heaven! Nothing is here omitted, that can be done for the induce. 
ment of rational agents to live in the habits of virtue and piety, 
The rewards are dittant, that man may act with a more free choice, 
in determining on the line of conduct he will purfue. Pardon is given 
to repentance, that man may not, after he has done wrong, think it 
then unavailable to amend his life. Affiftance fpiritual is imparted to 
the fuppliant, that his endeavours to be virtuous may be carried into 
effect. In eflence fo pure, in rites fo plain, Chriftianity befpeaks its 
Divine origin, and exceeds every fyftem of religion that has hitherto 
appeared in the known world.” P. 304 


To the Difcourfes is annexed, in the form of appendix, a 
colle@tion of authorities, from writers ancient and modern, in 
favour of an univerfal expetation of a future ftate, This 
gives an additional value to the Difcourfes themfelves, which 
yet required not fuch an acceffion, to deferve the commendas 
tion of the learned, and the perufal of the devout. 





Art. XV. A Praétical Introdu€tion to Spherics and Nautical 

Aftronomy, being an attempt to fimplify thofe ufeful Sciences, by 

. Kelly, Mafter of Pinflury.3 uare Academy, London. ° 8vo. 
210 pp. 6s. Johnfon. 406 


BR YERY attempt to fmooth the way into an abftrufe and ufe- 

ful fcience, certainly deferves encouragement, and the work 
before us appears to be entitled to particular attention, as it 
contains alfo, fome new and ingenious illuftrations of the fub- 
je@. It is divided into two parts; in the firft of which are 
given rules and examples for A ree. and calculating Sphe- 
ric Triangles, whilft the fecond fhows the application of thofe 
rules to Aftronomy and Navigation. In the Preface we have 
bi following account of the nature and object of this pub- 
ication. 


‘« Aftronomy,” fays the author, ‘is allowed to be the moft fublime, 
as well as the moft ufeful fcience that ever engrofled the human at- 
tention, and the proper foundation of this ftudy is Spherics; for all 
the heavenly bodies are {pnerical, or nearly fo, and the concave ex- 
panfe which invefts our globe, and in which thofe bodies appear at 


toual diftances from the eye, is reprefented by a fphere, upon which 
circles 
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circles are drawn, and arcs and angles meafured with perfect mathed 
matical precifion. Thus the moft important problems, both of Aftros 
nomy and Navigation, are performed; fuch as finding the time of 
the rifing, fetting, &c. of the heavenly bodies, finding the variations 
of the compafs by azimuths and amplitudes, the latitude by altitudes, 
and the longitude by the lunar obfervations.” 


After afhort Hiftory of the Rife and Progrefs of Spherics, 
and of the principal perfons who have moft fuccefsfully culti- 
vated the fcience ; the preface continues : 


** It may feem extraordinary that while fo many great men have 
contributed to carry the theory to the higheft degree of perte&ion, 
none have condefcended to fimplify the practice, or to write a treatife 
adapted to the purpofe of fcholaftic inftru€tion, though fomething of 
the kind has been fo much wanted, that thofe who taught the {cience 
have been moilly obliged to digeft Manufcriptsto teach by. Part of 
the prefent work was originally compofed for this ufe, without any 
view to publication, and the great requeft which has prevailed for 
Spherics, fince its application to the longitude has induced the Au- 
thor to enlarge and publifh his Manutcript. 

‘«* A leading objett of the prefent work, is to render Stereogra- 
phic Projections eafy and familiar, ‘This fubject has been hitherto 
treated in a ftyle intelligible only to perfons converfant in optics; 
which, though neceflary in the theory, may be difpenfed with in 
practice ; and even the theory has been objected to, as more {cien- 
tific than the nature of the fubjeét required. 

«« In the prefent work, the rules of Stereographic Proje&tion, are 
explained in a plain practical manner, and exemplified, by com- 
paring the figures to the correfponding pofitions of a globe. In the 
aftronomical part each problem is firft folved upon the globe; the 

fition of which is then reprefented or taken off by the projeétion ; 
a method which has the moft fenfible and obvious effe& in fimplifying 
the fubject, though it is believed, it has not been hitherto put into 
practice. 

« In order to promote the object of fimplification ftil] more, the 
figures are laid down from the large fcale of Gunter, which is fup- 

ofed to be in the hands of every learner ; and as moft of the pro- 
yections have been meafured off on the plates immediately from the 
icale, itis to be hoped they will be found as correct as the unavoid- 
able, and fometimes, partial fhrinking of the paper would permit.— 

«© While correétnefs and fimplicity of projection have been here 
attended to, accuracy of calculation has not been negle&ted. ‘The 
problems are all brought out to feconds, a degree of nicety feldom 
ebferved in Spherics, though abfolutely neceflary in aftronomical 
computations. 

«« In the laft fe&ion, a general view is taken of the longitude; 
and of the various methods hitherto deviled, for folving this impor- 
tant problem. ‘lhe manner of finding the longitude by the lunar 
cbfervations, is explained at fome length in an eafy familiar way, 
and the principles are illuftrated by Stereographic Proje@tions, ete 
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which rules are deduced for eftimating the correction. As this fwb- 
jeét had not been attempted before, it required the more confidera- 
tion which has led to the difcovery of a method of folving the pro- 
blem by the projection, of four right lines from the plane fcale.— 


« The book concludes with a new method of working the lunar 
obfervations, which has the peculiar advantage of being performed 
by fines only with one tangent.” 


Mr. Kelly here compares the different methods of working 
the lunar obfervations, and endeavours to prove, that his own 
is equal to any, not only in concifenefs, but likewife in point of 
accuracy, and fuperior in fimplicity. ‘This, however, as well 
as the merits of the new Lea! muft be decided by ex- 
perience. 

The Preface terminates in the following words : 


“* Upon the whole, the Author’s endeavour has been to unite 
correctnefs with fimplicity, to obviate difficulties hitherto unremoved, 
and to render an ufeful but abftrufe fcience more cafy and accefli- 
ble. How far thefe objeéts have been attained, he now humbly fub- 
mits to public decifion.” 


To us it certainly appears, that the Author has been very 
laudably employed. Befides fome matter which we believe to 
be original, he has explained the common rules of Spherics and 
Nautical Aftronomy, in as concife and intelligible a way as the 
nature of the fubje& would allow. The figures likewife will, 
both on account of their number, and the fuperior manner in 
which they are executed, greatly enhance the value of the work. 





Art. XVI. 4 Letter from the Right Honourable Edmund 
Burke toa noble Lord, on the Attacks made upon him and 
his Penfion in the Houfe of Lords, by the Duke of Bedford and 
the Earl of Lauderdale, early in the Prefent Seffions of Par- 
liament, The thirteenth Edition, 8vQ. 80 pp. 2s, Owen. 
1766. 


ON a pamphlet difperfed throughout the country by fuch a 
rapid multiplication of inipreflions, and given by frag- 
ments in all the daily prints of the time, it muft be unneceflary 
for us to expatiate: nor are the merits of Mr. Burke, as a 
writer, at this day to be weighed, as dubious in their kind. 
The dignity of the author, and the importance of the tract, 
demand, at the fame time, a confpicuous place in our ar- 
rangement ; but we {hall content ourfelves with giving. fhort 
. {pecimens 
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fpecimens of what we think the moft chara@eriftic parts of 
the production, It has certainly, among other eminent marks 
of genius, that of inequality: in parts languid or injudicious; 
in parts animated with the noble{t eloquence ; or armed with 
the moft exquilite and puinted fatire. Yet, perhaps, after all, 
the filent contempt with which the author treats one of his 
antagonilts, is rendered, by the contrait, ftill more fevere than 
even his anunadverbons onthe other. Shall we venture, be. 
fore we proceed to particulars, to protelt again{ft fome of the 
liberties taken by the illuftrious writer with our language ?— 
Whatever may be allowed to. the rapid torrent of Mr. Burke's 
ftvle, itis furely an idle and a vicious habit to coin words, 
turn verbs into nouns (as © to twarf” and “ to huckfter,” &c. 
and to interlard the molt brilliant periods with grofs and offen. 
live vulgarifms. Let us, at leat, profcribe the imitation, if 
we cannot prevent the example, But let us now proceed to 
our fpecimens: and firft, his dreadful but too juft pidure-of 
a modern metaphyfical Reformer ; a trong inftance at once of 
juft views and energetic expreffions, 


«* Naturally men fo formed and finifhed are the firft gifts of Pro. 
vidence to the World. But when they have once thrown off the fear 
of God, which was in all ages too often the cafe, and the fear of 
man, which is now the cafe, and when in that ftate they come to 
underitand oneanother, and to a in corps, a more dreadful calamity 
cannot arife out of Hell to fcourge mankind, Nothing can be con- 
ceived more hard than the heart of a thorough-bred metaphyfician, 
It comes nearer to the cold malignity of a wicked fpirit than to the 
frailty and paffion of a man. It is like that of the principle of Evil 
himfelf, incorporeal, pure, unmixed, dephlegmated, defecated evil, 
It is no eafy operation to eradicate humanity from the human breaft. 
What Shak{peare calls ** the compunious vifitings of nature,” will 
fometimes knock at their hearts, and proteft againft their murderous 
fyeculations. But they have a means of compounding with their 
nature, Their humanity is not diflolved, They only give it a long 
prorogation. ‘They are ready to declare, that they do not think two 
thoufand years too long a period for the good that they purfue. It is 
remarkabie, that they never fee any way to their projected good but 
by the road of fome evil. Their imagination ts not fatigued, with 
the contemplation of human fuffering through the wild watte of cen- 
turies added to centuries, of mifery and defolation. Their humani 
is at their horizon—and, like the horizon, it always flies before 
them.” P. 61. 


In the account of the ready-made conftitutions in the pof- 
felion of the Abbé Sicyes, we have a wonderful inftance of 
ativity and fportivenefs of imaginativn, ft:]l unimpaired by 
age or calamity. 


« Abbé 
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t« Abbé Sieyes has whole nefts of pigeon-holes full of conftitutions 
ready made, ticketed, forted, and numbered ; fuited to every feafon 
and every fancy ; fome with the top of the pattern at the bottom, and 
fome with the bottom at the top; fome plain, fome flowered ; fome 
diflinguithed for their fimplicity ; others for their complexity ; fome 
of blood-colour; fome of boue de Paris; fome with direétories, others 
without a direction ; fome with councils of elders, and councils of 
youngfters; fome without any council at all. Some where the elec- 
tors choofe the reprefentatives; others, where the yi weer vacte choofe 
the ele€tors. Some in long coats, and fome in fhort cloaks; fome 
with pantaloons ; fome without breeches. Some with five fhillin 

valifications ; fome totally unqualified. So that no conftitution- 
fancier may go unfuited from his fhop, provided he loves a pattern 
of pillage, oppreffion, arbitrary eos confifcation, exile, 
revolutionary judgment, and legalized premeditated murder, in any 
fhapes into which they can be put.” P. 63. 


The laft paflage we fhall produce is one diftinguifhed by its 
fublime and folemn pathos: one which confecrates all the 
reft, and renders it almo({t impiety to infult or wound the wri- 
ter. He who can read it witha firm voice, has a heart that 
will not often interfere with his utterance. 


But a difpofer, whofe power we are little able to refift, and 
whofe wifdom it behoves us not at all to difpute; has ordained it in 
another manner, and (whatever my querelous weaknefs might fuggeft) 
afar better. The ftorm has gone over me; and | lie like one of 
thofe old oaks which the late hurricane has fcattered about me. I 
am flripped of all my honours; Iam torn up by the roots, and lie 
proftrate on the earth ! There, and proitrate there, I moft unfeignedly 
recognize the divine juftice, and in fome degree fubmit toir. But 
whilit I humble myfelf before God, 1 do not know that it is forbidden 
to repel the attacks of unjuft and inconfiderate men.” P. 50, 


Who has had a Jofs, by which his foul was wounded to its 
utmoft point of tolerance, that will not envy this great fuf- 
ferer’s cxpreflions of his piety and of his feelings ?- To fubmit, in 
fome degree, is frequently alas! the moft that homan frailty finds 
it can clfeét, though it aims at fomething far more perfeét. 





Arr. XVII. Religques of Ancient Englifh Poetry, confifting of 
old Heroic Ballads, Songs, and sther Pieces of our earlier 
Poets, Ge. The fourth Edition, Inthree Volumes. Crown 
8vo: 153. Rivingtohs. 1794. 


HESE volumes have been fo long out of print, and are 
now reftored to the public with fo many improvements, 
that we fhall be excufed if we depart fomewhat from our efta- 
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blifhed rules, and beftow upon them alittle more con f{ideration 
than we ufually give to the new editions of works formerly 
publifhed. We mutt alfo obferve, that although the date in 
the title-page is 1794, the work was publifhed only within 
thefe few months. 

The pleafure which readers of tafte have formerly found in 
this colle&tion, hath been leffened and impaired (at leaft as 
far as could be effected) by ftrong and injurious infinuations 
againft the genuinencfs of many of the moft beautiful old 
poems init. After three editions * had been received by the 

ublic with the greate(t avidity, a rival editor and critic (Mr, 
Ritfon) arofe, who attacked this work, and its refpectable 
editor, with a degree of violence and ill-temper almolt unex- 
ampled in the hiftory of literature. For many years pat this 
attack has been continued, ina feries of publications, with 
every kind of perfonal infult ; becaufe Dr. Percy happened 
unknowingly to differ in opinion from this critic, as to 
the degree of correction which he deemed neceflary to render 
the traditionary copies of thefe ancient fongs fit for publica. 
tion. 

** Thefe old. popular rhymes (as is obferved in the preface) 
being many of them copied only from illiterate tranfcripts, or the 
imperfect recitation of itinerant ballad-fingers, have, as might be 
expected, been handed down to us with lefs care than any other 
writings in the world. And the old copies, whether MS. or printed, 
were often fo defeéiive or corrupted, that a fcrupulous adherence to 
their wretched readings would only have exhibited unintelligible 
nonfenfe, or fuch poor meagre ftuff, as neither came from the Bard, 
nor was worthy the prefs ; when, by a few flight corre¢tions or addi- 
tions, a moft beautiful or interefting fenfe hath ftarted forth ; and this 
fo naturally and eafily, that the editor could feldom prevail on him- 
{elf to indulge the vanity of making a formal claim to the improve- 
ment; but muft plead guilty to the charge of concealing his own 
fhare in the amendments, under fome fuch general title as ** Modern 
Copy,” or the like.” PP. xvi. 


Such, reader, is the crime (committed alfo unwittingly in 
his youth) for which the colle€tor of this beautiful feries of 
Ancient Poems, has been perfecuted through his whole fub- 
féquent life, even after he had attained the moft refpedtable 
elevation in fociety, and this very elevation has even been 
urged againft him to aggravate the infult, as we have fhown 
in a former number ft. 
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_ _® The third edition in 1775. 
+ Brit. Critic for May, 1795, Vok V. pe 498. The 
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The forbearance and compofure with which thefe indigni- 
ties were regarded by Dr. Percy, were fo far from pro- 
ducing any remorfe in the affailant (as they furely would 
have done in molt minds) that gathering courage from being 
unrefilted, he proceeded to {till greater excefles, by direct 
infinuations of forgery. It was faid that the old folio MS., 
whence the editor of the ** Re/rgues’” profeffed to have ex- 
tracted many of his molt fcarce and beautiful pieces, was a 
mere fiction, and had no exiltence: as being what ‘ no other 
writer” had ‘ ever pretended to have feen,” &c. &c. And 
yet in the very preface in which it was firlt announced (ina 
1765) the editor had appealed to Dr. Johnfon, as the perfon, 
who after examining the MS, had encouraged him to publith 
the contents ; and it is exprefsly mentioned by Mr. Shenitone, 
in one of his Letiers to the Rev. Mr. Graves (Works, Vol. 
ILI. Letter 103) in a pallage which, if we are not much 
millaken, was thown to Mr, R. himfelf two years before 
this bafe fnfinuation was publithed, 

The difguit which an ingenuous mind muft feel at fuch un- 
merited imputations, and an unwillingnefs to be engaged in a 
controverfy with fo unfair an antagonift, might have been fuf- 
ficient to account for the editor's declining to gratify the 
world with a new edition of this favourite work for near 
twenty years. But in a very modeft advertifement from 
the prefent editor (the Rey. Thomas Percy, Fellow of 
St. John’s College, in Oxford) it is merely mentioned that 
more important purfuits having, ‘* as might be expected, en- 
gaved the attention” of the original editor, the prefent impref- 
fion ** would have remained unpublifhed, had he not yielded 
to the importunity of his friends, and accepted this humble 
offer of an editor, in a nephew, to whom, it is feared, he 
will be found too partial.” 

We have thought proper to detail the above particulars, as 
the altcracions and improvements made in the prefent edition 
appear to be chiefly controvertial, and intended to refute objec- 
tions, and to repel the hotlile attacks of this fevere critic: 
whom yet with great temper and propriety the writer neyer 
names; and fcarcely appears to allude perfonally to him 
throughout this whole wosk. 

Accordingly, after a molt affectionate and refpetful infcrip- 
tion to the late Datchefs of Northumberland, ** to whofe 
beloved and honoured memory this work is for ever confe- 
crated :” follows the ** advertiflement” of the prefent editor, 
above quoted; in which every infinuation againft the genuine- 
nefs of the MS. in queftion is effeétually done away. The 


public is there informed, 
- « That, 
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«« That, while this edition paffed through the prefs, the MS, irfelf 


was left for near a year with Mr, Nichols, in whofe houfe, or in that 
of its potleffor, it was examined with more or lefs attention, by man 
gentlemen of eminence in literature. At the firft publication of thele 
volumes it had been in the hands of all or moft of his friends; but as 
it could hardly be expected that he fhould continue to think of nothing 
elfe but thefe amufements of his youth, it was afterwards laid afide 
at his refidence in the country. Of the many gentlemen abovemen- 
tioned, who offered to give their teltimony to the public, it will be 
{ufficient to name the Honourable Daines Barrington, the Reverend 
Clayton Mordaunt Cracherode, and thufe eminent critics on Shak. 
{peare, the Reverend Dr. Farmer, George Steevens, Efg. Edmund 
Malone, Efg. ana Haac Reed, Efq. to whom | beg leave to appeal 
for the truth of the following reprefentation.”’ 

Nor could he have appealed to any perfons in whofe 
judgment and talents the public would place a greater confi- 
dencc*, ‘hen follows a minute defcription of the Ancient MS, 
whofe exillence has been fo unjuflly difputed ; of its contents 
and defecis, and fome remarkable in{tances of the very corrupt 
{tate of the ancient copies centained therein, which clearly 
fhow how much the world has been indebted to the original 
editor, who, from fuch materials, prepared this elegant 
work, ‘€ with which” (as the advertifer well obferves) ** the 
judicious reader hath jult'reafon to be fatisfied, while refined 
entertainment hath been provided for every reader of tafte and 
genius. 

In looking over the table of contents we find but one addi- 

re 
tional poem, and that is a fong quoted by Shakfpeare +, and 
inferted as the fourth in the colleétion of pieces which illuftrate 


our great dramatic Bard. This fong we fhall here infert. 


«© A Robyn, 
Jolly Roby n, 

Teil me how thy leman doeth, 
And thou fhalt knowe of myn. 





rn! 


* Though nothing can be wanted beyond the teftimony of the 
gentlemen here mentioned, we cannot refrain from adding, that on 
Monday, May 13, 1793, one of the perfons principally concerned 
in this review, faw and examined the MS. in queftion. It is a thick 
oblong folio, having the lower half of about fifty of the firft leaves 
torn off. This perion then collated fome of the ballads, with the 
printed copies, and found them very correctly given. Rev. 

+ Who, in his Twelfth Night, A@1V. Scene 2, has introduced 
the Clown finging the firft ftanza ; which having been thought to be 
corrupted, is here given from an ancient MS, and will fuperfede the 
neceflity of an ingenious conjectural emendation in the laf eT i 
ee 
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« My lady is unkynde perde.” 

Alack! why is fhe fo? 

** She ioveth another better than me ; 

*« And yet the will fay no,” 

I fynd no fuch doublenes: 
[ fynde women true. 

My lady loveth me dowtles, 
And will change for no newe, 

«© Thou art happy while that doeth laf; , 
** But I fay, as 1 fynde, 

«© That women’s love is but a blaft. 
«© And torneth with the wynde.” 

Suche folkes can take no harme by love, 
That can abide their torn, 

«* But I alas can no way prove 
In love but lake and morn.” 

But if thou wilt avoyde thy harme 
Lerne this leflen of ve, 

At others fieres thy felfe to warme, 
And let them warme with the.””  P. 194. 

At the end of the third volume the editor has performed his 
promife, in giving the Ancient Fragment of the Marriage of 
Sir Gawaine, the defects of which had been completed and 
fupplied in an earlier part of the volume; this old Fragment is 
printed ** with all its defeéts, inaccuracies, and errata, that 
fuch auftere antiquaries as complain that the ancient copies 
have not been always rigidly adhered to, may fee how unfit for 
publication many of the pieces would have been, tf all the 
blunders, corruptions, and nonfenfe of illiterate reciters and 
tranfcribers had been fuper(titioufly retained, without fome 
attempt to correct and amend them.” 


AS this collection has long been a favourite with the public, 
it would be very fuperfluous in us to dwell upon its original 
contents, we fhall, therefore, here briefly note thofe particulars, 
wherein the prefent edition differs from the former. Thefe 
appear chiefly in the Eflays which are occafionally interfperfed 
through the volumes, and in the Prefaces or Introduétions 
which are prefixed to the refpective poems, containing ** fuch 
corrections and improvements as have occurred fince the for- 
mer impreffion.” 

The latter are too minute and too numerous for us to {pe- 
cify; but, with sefpe@ to the Effays, they are much im- 
proved: that on the Ancient Mioftrels, which ftands at the 
head of the work, is, in particular, greatly enlarged, and 
appears to contain a complete refutation of all the obje€ions, 
urged with fo much violence and pertinacity in Mr. Ritfon’s 
Obfervations 
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Obfervations on the Ancient Englith Minftrels, prefixed to 
his ** Ancient Songs from the ume of King Henry the Third 
to the Revolution.” 1792. 

In — rrof Mr, R.'s publi cations, he has lamented, « thar 
this hind of difcuflion {i wuld be degraded by ground cfs affer. 
tion, abfu: 4 prejudice, an i diabolic al maligni; yar yet, trange 
as it may appear, the fam.t kinds ot fruit may be ab undantly 
gathered from bis own writings, and efpecially from the 
aforefaid Obfervations. But the anfwers here given to them 
are fo cool and temperate, fo devoid of every thing acrimoe 
nious or perfonal, that few readers, whe have not feen the 
work which is refuted, will difcaver that th ey are pen fing a 
piece of controverfy ; in which there is {carce a meh ence, of 
jlu(tration, that is not calculated to anfwer fome cavillin 
objection of acaptious and unfair antagonift, The ve tlayitt 
never names him, never quotes his book, and vet, with great 
dexterity and addrels, contrives to leave no hoit.le pofition un. 
anfwered, 

One inftance of this wiil be fufficient. Mr. Ri:fon, incon. 
tradiGiion to the Eflay on the MinstReLs, contends, that 
the woman, who is deferibed by Stow as entering Weitmintter. 

lall, where King Edward Il. was feafting with his lords, 
«© adorned like a Adin lrel, re ng on a great “horfe, trapped as 
Minjirels then uled, whe rode about the table fhewing pajlime®,” 
was a Lumbler, or Zam ml the prot. ion of women in 
the time of Chaucer; ay id adds, ** Stow might tranflare the word 
hifirio ** by Adinfirel, prop cily enough, without meaning one 
who fung to the harp; for he undoubtedly knew, both that 
the word had no fuch implication, and that WOMEN NEVER 
SUNG TO THE HARP.” 

This paffage, which appears to contain an accumulation of 
«* groundiefs aflertions,” and grofs error, is thus refuted in 
the new edition of the Relieues : 

Tt at Stow rightly trant! lated the Latin word Hi?rio here by 
Min rel, meaning a mufcian that fang, and whofe fubjects were fto- 


ries of chivalry, adimi s of ealy proo if, for in the ** Gefta Romano- 
rum,” ch ip. « ci. Meri uty is rep relented as coming to Argus, in the 
character o f lic{trel ; when he ‘*incepst more //:frionico fabulas 


dicere, et plerramque cantare.” (T. Warton, LI. p: hh. ) And Mura- 
tori Cites a p fave inan old Ttahan chronicle, wherein mention is 


a 
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* «« Thefe words, Jxaviag paflime, on which Mr. R. fees to lay 
reat flrefs, aie a modern addition of Stow’s own, to the original pal- 
fage im Wall ngh tik which is as follows: Alulier crmata Wiis TR10- 
walt Aabitu, eguum bouum infidens HistRIONALITER phaleraium, 
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gue mon fas mine Hisrasos NUM cércuivit, &C.—-Hilk, Angl. p. 109: 
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made of a ftage erefted at Milan.—'* Super quo Mi/?riones cantabant, 
ficut modo cantatur de Rolando et Oliverio.” Antich. Ital, ll. p. 6. 
(Obf. on Statutes, 4th edit. p. 362.)" Note Z. p. Ixxxvii. 

« Had the female defcribed by Walfingham been a Tombifiere, or 
dancing-woman, (fee Tyrwhitt’s Chaucer 1V. 307 and V. glofs.) 
that hittorian would probably have ufed the word Salrarrix. (dec T. 
Warton I. 240. note m.” ‘Note Aa, p. Ixxxviii. 

« No accomplifhment is fo conftantly attributed to females, by our 
ancient Bards, as their finging to, and playing on the harp.” Pref. 

. xiii. 

ar Thus in the old romance of ** Syr Degore,’ 
The lady that was fo faire and bright, 
Upon her bed the fate down ryght ; 
She Aarped notes fwete and fire. 
{ Her mayds filled a piece of wine. | 
And Syr Degore fate him downe 
For to hear the barp’s jowue. 


we have 


The fourth line being omitted in the printed copy, is fupplied from 
the folio MS. Inthe ‘ Squyr of lowe Degree,” the King fays to 
his daughter, 


You were wont fo harpe and fyng, 
And be the meryelt in chamber comyng, 


Inthe ‘* Earle of Carlifle,” we have the following paflage : 


Downe came a lady faire and free, 
And fett her on the Carles knee : 
One whiles the Aarped,- another whiles fong, 
Both of paramours and lovinge amonge. 
And, in the romance of ** Eger and Grime,” we haye, in Part I. 293, 
The ladye fayre of ‘hew and hyde 
Shee fate downe by the bed hide 
Shee laid a fourer (ptaliry upon her knee, 


Theron the plaid full lovefomelye. 
» » » And her 2 maydens f{weetlye fange. 


A fimilar paflage occurs in Part IV. v.129. But thefe inftances are 
fufficient.” P. xci. 


But the exiftence of the ancient Englifh Minfirels, awa dif- 
tinct order of men after the Conquelt. ‘ wifo fung to the harp 
verfes compofed by themfelves or others,” having been dif- 
puted by Mr. R, and others, is more particularly contidered to 
this new edition of the Effay,” which, to prevent cavil, the 
author has now entitled, * On the ancient Min/‘trels in Eng- 
land,” inftead of ** On the ancient Englith Miftrels.” 

For it being proved that the GLeemMan, or Minitrel, was a 
favourite and privileged charafer among the Anglo-Saxons ; 
and that the Minftrel arts of Poetry and Mufic were highly fa- 
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voured by our Norman uobles after the Conqueft, the eflayid 
thus argues : 


*€ We fee then that the Norman conqueft was rather likely to §. 
vour the eftablifhment of the Minfttel profeffion in this kingdom 
than to fupprefs it: and although the favour of the Norman Congue. 
rors would be probably confined to fuch of their own countrymen ag 
excelled in the Minttrel Arts; and in the fir ages after the Conqueft 
no other fyngs would be liftened to by the chict nobility, but fuch as 
were compofed in their own Norman French: yet as the great mafs 
of the original inhabitants were not extirpated, thefe could only yn. 
derftand their own native Gleemen or Mintftrels, who mutt fill be al. 
lowed to exift, unlefs it can be proved, thet they were all profcribed or 
maffacred, as, itis faid, the Welfh Bards were afterwards, by the fe. 
vere policy of king Edward I. But this we know was not the cafe; 
and even the cruel attempts of that monarch, as we fhall fee below, 
proved ineffectual. - 

«© The honours thewn to the Norman or French Minftrels, by our 
srinces and great barons, would naturally have been imitated by their 
Bnolith vaflals and tenants, even if no fayour or diltin¢tions had ever 
been fhewn here to the fame order of men, in the Anglo-Saxon and 
Danith reigns. So that we cannot doubt, but the Englith Harper and 
Songtt r would, at lealt in a fubor linate deorce, en} 'y the {ame kind 
of honours, and be received with fimilar refpet’ among the inferior 
Enelifh gentry and populace, I muft be allowed therefore to confider 
them as belonging to the fame community, as inferior members at leat 
of the fame College; and, therefore, in gleaning the {canty materials 
for this flight hiftorv, I fhall collect whatever incidents I can find re. 
Jating to Minttrels and their art, and arrange them, as they occur in 
our own annals, witohut dittingtion; as it will not always be eafy toaf 
certain, from the flight me ation of them by qur regular hiforiam, 
whether the artifls were Norman or Englifh, For, it need not be te. 
marked, that fubjects of this trivial nature are but incidentally men 
tioned by our sacient annalitls, and were faltidicufly rejeCled by other 
grave and ferious writers ! fo that, unlefs they were accidentally con 
nected with fuch events as became recorded in hiftory, they would pafs 
unnoticed through the lapfe of ages, and be as unknown to poiterity 
as other topics relating to the private life and amufements of the 
greatett nations. 

«On this account it can hardly be expected, that we fhould be 
able to produce regular and unbroken annals of the Minftrel art and 
its profe ffors, or have fufl ent information, whether every Minttrel or 
Bard compofed himfelf, or only repeated the fongs he chanted. Some 

robably did the one, and fome the other; and it would have been 
wondertul indeed, if men, whofe peculiar profeffion it was, and who 
devoted their time and talents to entertain their hearers with poetical 
compofitions, were peculiarly deprived of all poetical genius them 
themfelves, and had been under a phyfical incapacity of com fing 
thofe common popular rhymes, which were the ufual fubjeéts of their 
recitation. Whoever examines any confiderable quantity of theft, 
finds them, in ftyle and colouring, as different from the ee 
uctioa 
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duétion of the fedentary compofer at his detk or in his cell, as the 
rambling Harper or Minttrel was remote in his modes of life and 
habits ot thinking frm the retired {Cholar, or the folitary monk. 

« Te is well known that on the Continent, whence our Norman 
nobles came, the Bard whocompofed, the Harper who played and fang, 
and even the Dancer and the Mimic, were all confidered as of one 
community, and were even all included under the common name of 
Minfirels. 1 mutt, therefore, be allowed the fame application of the 
term here without being expected to prove that every finger compofed, 
or every compofer chanted, his own fong; much lefs that every one 
excelled in all the arts, which were occahionally exercifed by fome or 
other of this fraternity,” . P. xxix, 


That there were Englith Minftrels, who got their livelihood 
by reciting narrative fongs, and metrical romances in their own 
language, is proved fufficiently by the exiflence of the very 
fyngs and romances they fo recited. Thefe are enumerated at 
large in the Etfay prefixed to the third volume of the * Re- 
fiques,” &c. which concludes with a lilt of near forty of fach 
pieces, (being all of them now extant) and yet multitudes 
have probably perifhed, or remain {till undifcovered: and as 
the oldelt of thefe, that ot Morne Childe, No, 1. is almoit 
Saxon, it forms a connecting link between thofe that preceded 
the Congueft, and the feries which follows, down to the time 
of Chaucer, who quotes many of them, Yet to his time 
the Norman nobies are fuppofed chiefly to have ufed their na- 
tive French language. But that they were not wholly averfe 
to Engtifh rhymes, Mr. Ritfon has proved, who found the 
earlicft he could difcover, only in the mouths of Norman 
nobles. (See his Diflertation, &c.) 

As this romance of Harne Childe is called, by the author of 
ithimflf, «* A Song,” | Vid. Reliques II]. p. xxxti.] and 
as itis followed by the tities of near forty mere fuch ** Fas 
bulous and romantic: Songs,” with a reference to the Mss, 
wherein they are {till preferved ; the reaGer may judge of the 
captious and difingenuous {ptrit of a critic, who afks contemp- 
tuonfly, Where they are to be found ? 

But to quit fuch cavils, we fhall return to the main fub- 
jet, by giving at large all the firft part of the concluding note, 
(Gg) which isto fhow that “the term Minftrel was nor con- 
fined to a mere Mulician in this country, any more than on the 
Continent,’” 


“ The difcuffion of the queftion, Whether the term Minftrel was 
applied in England to Singers and Compofers of Songs, &c. or con- 
fined to the performers on mufical mftruments, was properly referved 
for this place, becaufe much light hath already been thrown Prabjedt 
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fubje&t in the preceding notes, to which it will be fufficient to refer 
the reader, 

** ‘Thac on the Continent the Minftrel was underftood not to be a 
meer Mufician but a finger of verfes, hath been fhown in notes B, C, 
R. Aa. &c. And thar he was alfo a maker of them is evident, from 

the paijage in (C. p. lix.}) where the moft noted romances are faid to 
be of the compofition of thefe men. And in (Bb.) p. xcii. we have 
the titles, of fome of which a Minttrel was 4. author, who has him. 
self left his name upon record, 

The old Enghth names for one of this profeflion, were Gleeman, 
To: veler, and latrerly Minftrel; not to mention Harper, &c. In 
French he was called Jongleur ot Jugleur, Meneflrel or Mencfrrier, 
‘The writers of oe middle ages expretled the character in Latin b 
the words Joculator, Mimus, Hifirio, Miniftrelius, &e. Thefe terms, 
however modern critic s may endeavour to dittinguifh, and apply them 
to different clailes, and although they may be fometimes mentioned as 
if they were diftingt, 1 cannot “find, after a very itri@t refearch, to have 
os any fettled appropriate difference, but they appear to have been 

fed indifcriminately by the oldeft writers, efpecially in England, 
where the mott general and comprehenfive name was latterly Minftrel, 
Lat. Minifirel: us &c. 

Thus Jocnlator (Eng. Jogeler, or Juglar) is ufed as fynonymous 
to C itharifia, ani to Cantor, and to Mintirel, We have alfo pofitive 
proof of that the fubject of his fongs were Geftes and Romantic Tales, 

So Mimus is ufed as fynonimous to Forulator. He was rewarded 
for his finging, and he both fang, harped, and dealt in that {port, 
which is elfewhere called Ars J nulatoria. 

Again Hifirio is alfo proved to have been a finger, and to have 

ained rewards by his Verba Foculaioria, And Hifriones is the term 
by which the French word Min ifrauix is moft frequently rendered 
into Latin, 

The fact the refore is fufficiently efablifhed, that this order of men 
were in England, as well as on the Continent, Singers ; fo that it only 
becomes a difpute about wo tds, whether here under the more general 
nate of Mix/re/s, thev are defcribed as having /ung. 

*« Butin proof of this we have only to turn to fo common a book, 
as T. Warton’s Hittory of Eng. Poetry ; where we thall find exirat- 
ed from Records the following initances. 

« Ex Regiftr. Priorat. S. Swithin rere bie anno 1374.) Je 
Jifie 4 dievyni E. th—Ei durante prclancia in Aula C oncenias fk MINIS- 

TRALLI, cum guatwor CUTHARISATORIBUS, faciebant Miniftralcias 
fuas, Etp apes in magna camera arcnata dom, prioris cantabamt 
idem Gelty in ona Camere fra | pr nidcbatur, ul moris ft, maguum dorfale 
Priors hate hens po Pures trisen Reg m © ‘ods 72, yew bant autem didi }o- 
CULATORES aG "fi Relle domini Regis ¢ O ex Si ‘milia Epi. (vol. Il. p.t 7h )e 
Here the Minttrels and Harpers are exp refsly called Foculatoret, and 
as the Harpers had mufical inftraments, the finging muit have been by 
the Miuitrels, or by both conjointly. 

‘© For that Minttrels fang we have undeniable proof in the follow- 
ing entry in the Accom; ot-Koll of the Priory of Bicefter, in Oxford- 
fhire. (under the year 1432.) Dat. Sex Mixistratwis de Beis 
7 
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bam cantantibus ix refeforio Martyrium Septem Dormientium in fifte 
Epiphanie, iv. s. (Vol. 1h, pe 195.) 

« In like manner our old Englith writers abound with paiages 
wherein the Minftrel is reprefented as finging. ‘To mention only a 
few : 

*¢ In the old romance of Emaré, which, from the obfoletenefs of 
the ftile, the nakednefs of the ftory, the barrennefs of incidents, and 
fome other parciculars, I fhould judge to be next in point of time to 
Hornchild, we have, 


—* I have herd Menftrelles fyng yn fawe.”’ Stanza 27 


« In apoem of Adam Davie (who flourifhed about 1312) we have 
this diftich, 
«* Merry it is in halle to here the harpe, 


The Minttrelles fynge, the Jogelours carpe.” 
T. Warton, I. p. 226 


«« So William of Naffyngton (circ, 1480) as quoted by Mr, ‘Tyr- 
whitt, (Chaucer 1V. 319.) 


—‘* I will make no vain carpinge 
Of dedes of armys ne of amours 
As dus Mynftrelles and Jeftours { Geftours] 
That makys carpinge in many a place 
Of Otaviane and Ifembrafe, 
And of many other Jeftes [Geftes ] 
And namely whan they come to feftes.”” 


** See alfo the defcription of the Minftrel in note E. from Morte 
Arthur, which appears to have been compiled about the time of this 
laft writer. (See 'T, Warton. II. 235.) 

By proving that Minftrels were Singers of the old romantic Songs 
and Geftes, &c. we have, in effect, proved them to have been the 
makers at leaft of fomeof them. For the names of their authors be- 
ing not preferved, to whom can we fo probably afcribe the compofition 
of many of thefe old popular rhimes, as to the men who devoted all 
their time and talents to the recitation of them: efpecially as in the 
thimes themfelves, Minftrels are often reprefented as the Makers or 
compofers. 

«« Thus in the oldeft of all, Horn-Child, having affumed the charac- 
ter of a Harper or Jugeler, is in confequence faid (fo, 92) to have 


«*« made Rymenild [his miftrefs} a lay.” 


** In the old romance of Emaré, we have this exhortation to Min- 
ftrels, as compofers, otherwife they could not have been at liberty to 
Chufe their fubjects, (ft. 2.) 


‘** Menftrelles that walken fer and wyde 
Her and ther in ever a fyde 
In mony a dyverfe londe 
Sholde ut her hygynning 
Speke of that ryghtwes kyn 
That made both fee =" onde,” &C, 
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* And in the old fong or gefte of Guy and Colbronde (No, 


ue ili, p. xxxiv.) the Minttrel thus {peaks of himfelf in the firt 
perfon : 


«© When meate and drinke is great plentye 
Then lords and ladyes {til wil be 
Aad fitt and folace lythe 
Then itt is time for tux to fpeake 
Of keene knights and ke mpes great 
Such carping for to kythe. 


ee We have feen already that the Welfh Bards, who were undoubte 
edly. c compoters of the fongs they chanted to the Harp, could not be 


diftis gut wah by our le ‘giflators from our own Rimers, Minfirels: (vide 


es pa d th: it the Provencal Troubadour of our King Richard, who is 

ed by M. Favine Fong/enr, and by M. Fauchet Meneftrel, i is, by the 
ol 1 En; slith tranflator, terned a Rimer or Minftrel, when he is mention 
ing the fact ot his compo fing fome verfes. 


“And, laftly, that Holi: ngfhed, tranflating the prohibition of K. 
Henry V. forbidding any fongs to be « compoied on his victory, or to 
be fung bv Harpers or others, “roun lly gives it, he would not permit 


« any ditties to be made and fung by Minftrels on his glorious vie 
tory.” &c.* P. cil. 


Thefe are the chief novelties which appear in the prefent 
| 
i 


edition of one of the moft interelting colleQions of minor 
poetry that were ever made in any country. We fhall-only 
obferve further, that, inthe Eilay on the Hittory of the Englifh 
Stage, pre! fixed to Book II. the proofs that S! vak{peare and his 
contemporaries confidered the ** Hittoric” as a feparate {pe- 
cies of Drama, dillinct both from Tragedy and Comedy; are 
fo augmented and itrenethened, as to remove all pollible d yubt 
from the queltion. tt is therefore jull, as this able writer ob- 
ferves, that this diftinGtion fhould be always attended to by all 
critics and commentators; that Shak {pe are may not be de- 
prived of his proper defence, and beft vindication, For,” 
fays he, “Sif it be the fiurit canon of found criticifm, to exa- 
mine any wo by whatever rule the author prefcribed for his 
own obfervance, then we ought not to Wy Shak {peare’s Hifi 
ries by the general Jaws of Tragedy and Comedy.” Itisa 
matter of furprife to us that this found and ufefat diftinAion 
which has been difcovered ‘and eltablifhed now for thirty 
years, fhould hitherto have been fo little noticed by tl hofe who 
hove bee n {ludious to ilultrate our great bard's productions. 
We therefore claim for it, in all fature editions, the attention 
and adoption it fo well deferves, 
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* See the remainder of the note in the original, where is much 
more to the fame effect. 
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BRITISH CATALOGUE, 


POETRY. 


Art. 18, Poems on various Sulbjeés, by Charles Ll yd. SVO. pp. 104. 
2s.Od. Law. 1795. 


Ata time when works of very moderate merit are obtruded upon 
our notice, with all the fplendors of modern typog raphy, we are glad 
to hail the productions of a chafte and clegant Mute, in a modett and 
humble garb. Mr. Lloyd’s Poems confit of Sonnets, Odes, Elegies, 
and Songs, all of which are melodious, and many deferving of 
high commendation. We give.asa fpecimen, the following from 
Petrarch. . 


Go mournful rhymes, to yonder marble go, 
Where on the earth’s cold Jap my Laura’s laid, 
Call herfrom heaven, with notes of tendereit woe, 
For furely heaven received her when the ficd. 
Tell her, alas! l’m weary and unblett, 
Tired with the tempeit of life’s relilefs fea ; 
Tell her, her image in my faithful breaft, 
ls all, the dear loved all, that’s left for me. 
Teil her, tho’ life'arid death ’twere her’s to prove, 
Her beauty full fhould fire, my fondeft thought ; 
Tell her, for now the dwells in worlds above, 
To foothe my foal bewilder’d and diltraught ; 
For foon bleft hope we’ll meet in heaven, to find 
An unreftrain'd communion of the mind, 


Arr. 19. Things out of Place.y or the Parfan, the Bear,. and the 
Butler. A Tale, addreyjed ta the duthor of the Meviad. 400. pp. 
20. 18,6d. J. Bell. 1796. 


A very feeble attempt by {ome one, who is yet wincing undér the 
lath of the Author of the Meviad. ‘This Author anderitands the 
z riter of the Maviad to be a Clergyman, which we can affure him 

¢ is not, : 


Art. 20. Tie Loufiad, Canto V. and laft, by Peter Pindar, Efj. 
gto. pp.<8. 2s.6d. Walker. 1795. 


This is not entirely deftituce of wit and humour, but there is cer- 
tainly lefs of both than in the preceding Cantos of this fing ular 
Poem. 
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Arr. 21. The Royal Vifit to Exeter: A Poetical Epifile, by Foby 
Phughfbare, a Farmer of Morton Hampftead, in the County of Devon, 
Publ foed by Peter Pindar, Efg. 4to. pp. 32- 15.6d. Walker, 
1795. 

This is one of the happieft fallies of Peter’s comic Male, with 


which we have of late been iavoured. Though certainly the earlier 
compoiitions of this Bard were better, 


Arr. 22. Liberty's laft Squeak; coxtaining an Elegiae Ballad, an 
Ode to au Informer, an Ode to Furymen; and Crumbs of Comfort 
Sor the grand Informer, by Peter Pindar, Efg. 4to. pp. 26. 15, 6d, 
Walker. 1795. . 


The old ftory fo often repeated, that we think, even they who 
diflike Madam S——y, and have no great fondne({s for Kings and 
Princes, mutt find their patience and partiality for Peter almoit worn 
out. 


Art. 23.. The Convention Bill: An Ode, by Peter Pindar, Efq. 
ato. pp. 12. 45s. Walker. 1795. 


The Convention Bill, as it is called,- has pafled, without any di- 
minution as yét appears, of the comforts of thofe whom Peter pities, 
We venture alfo to tell Peter, that he may {til write, and write, 
and write, without any great fear of moleftation... 


Arr. 24. The Monopolift, with the Inftallation of Sir Fobn Barleycorn,’ 
Knight. A Poetical 1 ale, addveffed to Servant Maids. to. pp- 16. 
1s, Cadelland Davies. 1795. 


A good humoured laugh at the prefent female drefS, in which a 
tale is introduced, fairly worth a fhilling. 


Art. 25. The Bills, a Poem, with well-meant Effufions, 
On mifchiewous Delufions, 
An Addrefi foori and hearty, 
To the Heads of each Party. 
By 7. Eyre, Efqe 4to0. pps tg. 1s. . Wallis. 1795- 


This Author thinks that few of the Poetical Tribe fucceed with- 
out bribing the Critics, He muft certainly offer us at leaft fome- 
thing far better than he does at prefent, to induce us to {peak fa 
voufably of his productions. 


Art. 26. Cabal and Love: A Tragedy. Tranflated from the Gere» 


man, of Frederic Schiller, Author of the Robbers, Don Carlos, Com 
Spiracy of biefeo, Se. Se. evo. 119-pp. 2s. Boofley. 1795+ 


Mr. Schiller, as the Author of the Robbers, has for fome time 
offefied, and juitly, a reputation amongit the writers of his coun- 
try. With this reputation, the play belore us appears perfealy con- 
fiftent. I: is vot deftitute of honourable fentiments, nor of elegant 
and appropriate language. But its progres is clodded with gloomy 
1 reflections, 
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refleions, and it terminates with the melancholy cataftrophe of 
de , 


NOVELS. 


Ant. 27. The Houfe of Tynian, a Nowel, in four Volumes. By George 
Walker. t2mo. 128. Lane. 1795. 


Of this novel it may juftly be faid that the narration is fufficiently 
animated to engage attention, and excite intereft in a degree much 
fuperior to that which is ufually effected by fimilar publications. 
With the chara¢ter of the heroine, though in many refpetis amiable, 
we are not perfectly fatisfied. Over-delicate on fome occafions, on 
others fhe acts in dire€&t oppofition to the plaineft diCtates of prudence : 
and, with all the fofter paffions under command, is as liable to err 
from an ill-placed pride, as-others are from facrifting diferetion to 
feeling. Alfred, her lover, is a well-drawn chara&ter, An impe- 
tuous young nobleman, whofe paffions over-power his reafon, eatily 
led aftray, debafed for a time, yet, by the native vigour of his mind 

teferved from total depravity. The family of the Bothels are. much 
in nature, and ‘Mr. B. himfelf an excellent model of a good citizen 
in the middle clafs of life. Lently is a character exifting, we fhould 
think, only in the brain of the author, yet not without intere to 
the reader. Draper is the moft finifhed villain we have met with, 
unlefs perhaps, Count Fathom or Zeluco be excepted. Probability 
is alfo violated in the ‘extenfive influence of his machinations. He 
feems to be the evil genius of every perfon introduced into the hiftory. 
The horrors of his death-bed, without any real penitence, form a 
omen too fhocking for contemplation. We lament that the moral 

cimburk fhould be made a-Deiit. If the words uxbonourable, ge- 
nuity, trivialities, &c. &c. are not to be ranked with the errata, which 
are numerous, they are inftances of that aifectation by which minor 
works are now too frequently disfigured. 


Art. 28. The Duke of Clarence. . An hiftorical Novel, By E.M. F. 
4 Volumes, .1z2mo, 128. Lane. 1795. 


There is owe enough in thefe volumes to fatisfy the moft tender 
and romantic readers. It is, however, virtuous love, placed u 
worthy objects, and in moft cafes rewarded with juft faccefs. If we 
were not apprehenfive that fuch perpetual and high-wrought defcrip- 
tions of this paffion have a tendency to relax the minds of young per- 
fons, to fill thes with expeétations of greater felicity than they will 
find in the world, and to unfit them for the fcenés of real life, we 
fhould recommend this ftory, as highly interefting and affecting, as 
diverfified by a great number of characters well diferimirated and 
{upported, and unexceptionable in its fentiments and ideas, The 
fiyle alfo is generally commendable, but we have noticed fome over- 
fights like the following: Vol. Lp. 30, * frigid coldnefs.” Vol. IT, 
P> 44s “ may your loves prove fortuitous,” p. 64, bas for have, p. 82, 
are you thereabouts ?” This is a vulgarifm not to be endured from 


the mouth of a well bred woman, nor indeed from any mou:h. 
Vol. lV. 
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Vol. IV. p. 184, « the lat duties to his ains,” for mance, We 
fhould be glad, howerer, if all books of this kind were as little Cen. 
fureable in point of ityle, and in the more important poiat of mora. 
lity, as that which is named, ** the Duke of Clarence,” 


MEDICINE. 


Art. 29. The Hflory of Me. licine; fo far as it rilates ta the Prof jim 

is A oth PELAIV» fre vn the éa! rhs. ji } Accounts La the pref. a4 P €110a 5 the 

rigie of Dru 88. fs, their gra dual E NCTOAC Amen: $ on comp und Phare 

acy, and tr Ewvils to whi! h the Public are thence expofed, as allo 
fr ym ibe wn failf l PreaSice of ig norant Medter Uppers ara the M. ans 
evhich have lately been devifed ta Remedy tb fe; growing Abujes. Pubs 
Lipo d at the Kegue/l of the Committee of the a> neral Phar MmaACEHiIe 
Afi ition of heli ty Britain. By Tob Mefim Good, Fellow of +4 
Medical Sx yf London, Member of ihe Corporation of Surgeon 
and Anihor f the dD; ij Crtation on the dD; ajes of Prifons and ) Ni 
Hewes. A12zmo. 250. pp. 33. 6d. Dilly. 1795. 


This book takes its origin from an affociation of apothecaries, 
formed principally for the pary pole of preventing druggifts from com- 
pounding o: raking g up prefcriptions, a liberty, as the author contends, 
to which the apot hee ries alone are entiilec l. To eitablifh this pofision, 
he gives the genealogy of ~~. apothecaries, and proves them to be 
lincally defcended fr Apollo, whofe infignia or arms they bear; 


- 


m Ap it 
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while the druggifts are fhown to be beings only « f yelterday, al hough 
. ‘e . - > b- tiewe fan Son bam e » va aie i. 

they have contrived to neitl themfelvcs into the mot comfortavie 
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Ata meeting of the affociation, a petition to rarltam nt was agreed 
? 4 


, i 
’ ’ ’ > | 7~ . a xy > ied 

Upon, Which was pretented m the courte og the prejent iehion ; hut, 
+! | 14 . ? } try } » f f { " lava tt ? nh yer g 
ays ( mA Li ei ‘ Lo iV { i FOU) a Vaildwit 4 t i nen a 
. >. Ee 3+ te ‘ oi et 
pr ilege tO w h they were legally entitled, and which they had 

p23 B.S Bilie | meet coatnie @ratiidend, , 7 
Uicd Il F fy , wie to themicives, aS weil as aavane 


tageous to the conmmunity, th petiion was re jected. It is proper to 
lay, e Company of Apothecaries, hiehly to their honour, dif- 


owned fav onl anv concera in the petition, ¢ either as ac corporate body, 
Or as individu ls. 

‘The other part of the plan of the affuciation, which is to preven 
the admiflion of illiterate perfons, or thofe not well or in phar 


ar) 


macy, to alas apothecaries; and to oblige apothecaries, who {fel- 
Gom prepare their own m dicines, to Keep intelligent and properly 
etucated afliitents to periorm that duty, will, we doubt not, meet 
with the encouragcment, and, we ho} Cs the fuce {sit deferves. On 
’ } } ‘ ’ F mee ° 
this nead the author Nas me ic man y u.e Pu i and judicious OvHvi€i VATIONS 4 
the whole of the work {hows much reading and att ention to the 
ubject. 
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Arr. 30. The Dometic Midwife; or, The Means of preventing Danger 
in Cbild- Birth c onfidered, By Margaret Stephen, Tea cher of Midi} "y 
to Females, No. 42, Ely- Place, Helborn, © 12m0. 107 pp. ms. Od. 
Fores, 1795. 


Mrs. Stephen begins by giving a brief anatomy of the pelvis, and 
other parts concerned in parturiaion; thethea deicribes the different 
fpecie a ot labours, and the method of conducting them; and concludes 
with fome general Cirestions tor the management of women and chil. 
dren, ae for reme ving the co plains incide ‘nt to them. In pur. 
fuing this plan, the feems to have confulred the luteft and bef writers 
on tne fu' yer 4 # ‘ana to hav i 4 iv na f. aithtul ay oitome ot ner divecttions. 
We could have wifhed fhe hs id not fo trongly recommended to her 
pu} its the ufe of iniiruments, or laboured fo we ich to pe rfuade them, 
ee they are asc¢ apab! eof handli: 4 the ‘mM as t! wmens an j that fhe hz d 
abflain.d from fome indecent ev preffions on this fubject, which disli- 


gure a book in otner refpecis not excepjionable. 


Art.31. Ax Effiy on Indigcftion and its Conf-quences; or, Advice: to 
Perfous affecled wit I, Debuluy of the dig refi ve Ors Vans, nervous Dyor- 
dit g , G ‘el, Drops ) etc, oF Ce “fe By rfl 4 S74 Minh “a M]. dD. SVvO. 

P . >< oa "| . i ] a, _ el 
Ico pp. S au D) tae Autoor, No. 7? Denmark: Street, 9000. 
R708 


ra 3° 


As indigeftion is the caufe of innumerable diftafes, and as the tne 
powders, the nap) invention of the author, are a fovereign re medy 
for indigelti ere can be no reafon to doubt their eflic icy in the 
large cat‘logue of complaints for which they are bere recommended. 
We have only, therefore, toa dd, th at this invaluable medicine may be 
had, br applying to the dotter, at his {h yp or lab ratory abovemen- 
tioned ; where, f th ‘yy can digelt the di et r’s recommendation, they 
may be enabled to digeit every thing. 


DIVINITY. 


Arr. 32. The eternal Generation of the Son o of Ge od A Sermon, preached 
before the Univerfity af Oxford, al dst. idary Sy O” 8: “Ei dy, the of ‘bh 
of November, 1795 By Wiliam, sa Bye p of & brfler, Principal 
Of Braxencfe College. SvO. 25 pps 18 ‘Kivingions. 1795. 
The learned Bifhop comes forward as the firit public opponent of 

that new fuppofition of Mr. H awtreys which we ftated in our fixth 

volume, p. 399, namely, that the appellation of the Sow of God did 

nt belong to the eternal Word, dll he took upon hii the nature of 

Man.. His Lor ifhip maintains, what appears indeed to have bee 

the venerai doctrine of the Church, that the generation of the Son 

was eternal; that -he was begotten of hts Father before all worlds, 

Among the texts adduced by the preacher for this purpofe, the fol- 

lowing fee to be the molt itriking— $4 who {pare ‘d not his own Son,” 

** who gave his caly-begotten Son,” and * whea he bringeth io the 

hrit-bego.ten 
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firft-begotten into the world :” which the preacher explains, « when 
he who before had the relation of frtt- begotten was made incar. 
nate in the world.” The Bifhop alfo argues thus: ** Indeed this an. 
teceent relation feems fo to pervade the whole of’ Revelation, that it 

appears to be pre fiat ured, even typically, as early as the hiftory of 
bop For, in the blefling promife d to this. Patriarch, as a re. 
ward ot his fingular faith and obedience, in the p ropoled facrifice of 
his Son, it is ftated as the motive, en God's part, * that Abraham 
had not withheld his Son, his only Son,” in order, as it were, to fix 
the attention of future ages upon the two leading features i in the re. 
femblance which Ifaac bore to their promifed Mefi has, “who was to be 
an only Son, and to be off fered for a facrifice. ‘Yet the relation fi gnie 
fied by the type of an only Son of an human Father did not exilt in 
the antitype, if that relation be not eilential to the Son of God and 
inherent in his nature.” Thofe texts are alfo examined and exp lained, 
which Mr. Hawtrey confidered as corroborating his opinion, The 
Bithop feems no more inclined than we were to doubt the good inten- 
tions of the author he oppofes, and therefore treats him uniformly 


with re {pect, waile he combats his hypothefis. 


Art. 23. T be Chriftian’s Views and RefleBions duri g his left [ln Ss 
With his Auti tpaitons of ¢ hy glortaus Lubcritance and So ity in the 
beavenly i rid. To which are annexed tavo Sermons, preached on 
particn a Oc ‘afion ay the late Rev. Sivwn Readers Pui Nijbed 
Jrom the Author's M. mujcript by Benj jamin Grackne! if, A.M. 8vo. 
301 pp. 28. 6d. Dilly. 1794. 


We revere the piety of this author, though we cannot highly extol 
his judgment, Ke feems to confider raptare and extacy as the only 
vital things in religion. Yet his book is fuch as gives us a 
very favourabie idea of the wri ter, even where we leaft admire what is 
written. ** The Chriilian’s views and reflections during his Jatt 
ilinefs,” which extend to p. 95, are pious and ufeful; from p. 42 to 
p. 47 they are even argumentative, and in other parts very affectiny 
and inflruStive: but in general they are much too declamatory. F 
p. 99 ‘** the invifible wo rid” is laid open to view ; and the ** fenfa- 
tions and employments” of its inhabi itants are di/?i néily reprefented 10 
us. Some perfons doubtlefs will be edified by what occurs between 
PP. 99 and 2 242 5 while others, of weak and lefs fettled minds, might 
be confounded and diftraéted. We cannot ap prove of fuch bold at- 
teenpee o f he uman fancy, as are here made, to draw afide the awful veil 
which holy {cripture hat! 1 let tt remaining over things eternal. 

The firft of the two occafional fermons annexed, is on the thankf- 
giving for peace with France and Spain, May s, 1763. The fecond 
1s on New Year's Dey, 1766. Both are plain and p actical. 

The peru‘al of this volume inclines us to affent with pleafure to the 
more important part « f the author’s charaéter, as it is ** delineated 
(if it may be called de/imeation) in his monumental infcription :—** He 
was aman of exemplary piet ty, and ready to every good word and 
work.”’ But of his “« extenfive learning,” proofs ‘mut be fought 
eliewhcre than in this volume. 


' Pae 
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Ant. 34. 4 Sermon, preached before the Honourable and Right Res 
werend Shute Lord Bifbop of Durham, the Honourable Mr. ‘Jufiwe 
Rooke, and the Hon, Mr. Fujtice Lawrence, at the Affizes holden at 
Durham, the 13th of Auguft, 1794+ By Reynold Gideon Bonyer, 
L. L. B. Prebendary of Durbam.  LPublijoed at their Lorajoip's 
Reguef. 400. 17 pp. 18  Rivingtons. 


In this Difcourfe the duties of rational, Chriftian, and manly fube 
miffion are (from Pet. it. 13, 14.) clearly expounded and ably 
enforced. ‘The parscular difcuffion of the fubject is followed up 
by an argument, drawn from the contrafted condition of thofe to whom 
the injuaction was originally addreffed, and thofe to whom it is now 
recommended, 


Art. 35. A Sermun, preached before the Univer/ity of Cambridge, ow 
the 3d f May, 1795, at Great S/. Mary’s Church, by TVebn Mamwa- 
ring, B. D. late Margaret's Profegor in Divinity, and late Fellow of 
St. Fobn's-Coll-ge. 400. 19 pp. 18. 6d. Cadell, &c. 17956 


‘his is a very fenGle and judicious Difcourfe, apon the Myttery 
of In'quity; (2 Theil. ii, 7) in which, among other particulars 
equal!y important, the author traces—to ufe his own words—*‘ the 
abufes o: reafon and learning, the dangerous domineering influence of 
a prefumptuous, felf-fufficient, free-thinking philofophy.” On this 
fubje’t Mr. M, employs che language of jult and fpirited indiguation 3 
and concludes his Difeourfe with an animated exhortation ro tiudenié 
of Divinity, not to be deterred by opprobious or farcaftic epithets, 
from defending the * purity of the Chriftian dotirine, the integrity 
Of the fuith once delivered to the Saints.” 

‘ 
Art. 36. A Fa/f) Sermon preached in the County of Durbam, on Wed- 
nifday, Februcry 25) 1795+ 4t0. 13 pp. 1s. Longman. 1795. 


«© Yet forty days and Nineveh fhall be overthrown,” is the 
preacher’s fubject ; and the fermon is fuch an improvement of the text 
as the occafion might be fuppofed to infpire, to a learned, able, and 
zealous divine, , 


POLITICS. 


Arr. 37. A View of the relative State of Great-Rritain and Franer, 
at the Commencement of the Year 1796. .8v0. go pp. 18+ 6d. 
Debrett. 1796. 


A confiderable part of this pamphlet, contains rather a retrofpec- 
tive view of pail tranfactions, than a comparative ftatement of pres 
fent affairs. We proceed as far as 43 pages, out of go, before we 
can perceive that we have mace further progrefs than to the fall of 
Robefpierre. At page 44, we find a concife and able flatement of 
the departure from democratic principles, apparent in the prefent 
Conftitution of France. 
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*¢ In the forms, as well as inthe eflence of the new Conftitution 
recently promulgated, we trace with fatisfaction a degree of fimilarity 
to our own. ‘The imaginary equality of man difappears, and pro- 
perty is recognized as the indifpenfable requifite or bafis of govern. 
ment. Itis no longer a tamultuous affembly governed by clubs, fur. 
rounded by a clamorous populace, and impelled, or with-held jn its 
deliberations by galleries, [or] that frames laws by acclamation. We 
fee, on the contrary, two chambers, which in their comparative 
numbers, and modes of conduSting public bufinefs, bear no very dif. 
tant refemblance to the two Houfes of Parliament. The regal dige 
nity and functions, without its title, are committed to the Executive 
Directory, or in more correSt language, * the crown is Put into 
commifhon.”” Inthe cofune, affumed by the members of the legif. 
lative body, we almoft behold the revival of the extinguithed in- 
figniaof knighthood. Louis the Fourteenth never gave audience at 
Verfiilles, with more affeclation of pageantry and fplendour, than 


the DireStory, recently exhibited at the Palace of the 


ne Luxembourg, 
cn the fi it pret nration of ti ef regen ambrifaders.” p. 44. 

his ts leis diftin® and ipecihe than the Ratement of the fame truths 
- » 9 . 1 t ,* y? * . . 
i the ** Conticerations on the State of Public Atfairs,” but it has 
merit. Ihe whole tract is, in like manner rather, too general and 
declamatory, though well intended, aud for the molt part well 


written. 


C 
) 


Arr. 38. A Confitutional Catechifin, adapted toall Ranks and Ca- 
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A Koowledge of the Laws and Confiitution of that Government 
wnder which he lives, is, fo far as cire 
a duty binding onevery man. It is doubtlefs owing, toac yniider- 
able degree, toa defect of this, that factions multiply in the flate, and 
difcontent finds fo ealy an accefs into the minds of many, from whont 
a better jadgment might reafonably be expected. ‘The plan theres 
fore of a Conftitutioaal Catechifm, is laud bly conceived; and, 
though the prefent is not wholly unexceptionable, it is, for the mof 
part, executed with judyment, fidelity, and {pirit. The Dedication is 
an awkward piece of flattery, for which Mr. Eerfkine will not think 
himfelf greatly obliged to the author. Yet in defiance of this, and 
other, blemithes that might be cited, this Catechif{m affords a 
fatisfactory Anelviis of the Conftitution; and will furaifh an mitru- 
ment of eafy inftraction to thofe who are defirous of appreciating its 


é 
Mocrits. 
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Art. 39 Advice to the Pr ivil ged Or: Jers in the foweral States of Euq 
ropes refulting from the Necejjsty and Propriety of @ geura! Revolution 
in the Principle of Government, Part 11, by Fol Barlow, Anthor of 
the if ‘on of Cc ‘ohurmbus a Letter fo the National Cans Veni ‘10%, and the 
Conjpivacy of Kings, 8v0O. 64 ppe 28% Laton. 1795. 


There is in fome writers of an exceptionable clafs, an artful talent 
of pret nting their'fentiments under the difouife of delicacy and de- 
corum. We cannot compliment Mr. PR: tarlow with any fuch eulogium. 
He appears to affect the manner of his American P recurfor, though 
the model-is but faintly diftinguithable in the im'tation. Revenue, 
and Expenditure, are the objects of difcuflion; and a variety of lu- 
minous remarks are accumu: tated to fhow the advan iges which would 
refult, from deftroying every exifting mode of ra‘fing the one, and 
conducting the o ther. Some pages of preface and ai dvertifement are 
employed, in accounting for the delay which has ob ft. utted the pub- 
lication of the prefent pa 471 nph! et; and in announcin g to the Privileged 
Orders, that they are bie atened with {ome further advice from this 
courteous and } public-/ pirited Mo mnitor. 


Art.4o. L etters to the Duke of Portland, on his DereliPion of the Canfe 

of the People; firft publifhed in the Morning Chronicl>, under the the ov 

ture of Hamp ten. Dedicated to the Right I ton. William Pitt SVO. 
sopp. 2% Ridgeway. 1794. 


The affumpt ion of an anonymous fignature for the purpo fes of 
being { fcurril lous with imp unity, is an artis ice of no very mo dern in- 
vention, Hampden, as this writer conveniently calls himfelf, wrote 
fo much to his own fatisfaction in the Morning Chronicle, that he is 
defirous of perpetuating ‘the fame of his lette rs; and leaving his 
fituation as a Journalitt, has afpired to the rank of a Pamphleteer. 
We envy him neither his fame nor his fpleen; and leave the defence 
of the noble Duke to thofe, who may think it demanded or deferved 
by the prefent attack. 


Art. 41. A Remonfrance in favour of Britifh L: Ie rty, addreffed ta 
the Right Hon. Vv illiam Pitt firft Lord of the Treafury, & Ge. Se By 
a Country Gentleman, 8vo. 36pp. 18. Symonds, 1796. 


This Country Ge nileman isin a terrible taking, left the Bill i. 
Rights fhould be wounded by means of the famou Bill: ls. He write 
pe mpouily, but with laughable inaccuracy in his me taphors, and 
talks of Mr. Pitt’s fwimming in a current to the pinna dle ot power. 


We thought that currents ufually run downwards—perhaps it may 
be an Irith Current. 


Arr. 42 2. Pax in Pell a¢ OF a frw Refle Tions on the P rfpel of Peace, 
arijing out of the pre cfent Cir umftancs of the War. vO. pp. So. 
1s. bE. Owen. 1796. 


Thefe ReficSions were firl printed in a public Paper; they are 


well and f nfibl. written, and merit re-publica:ion in their prefeac 
form. 


AT. 
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Art. 43. The Politician’s Creed. Being the great Outline of political 
SCR HCE. From the Writings of Monte/guien, Hume, Gibbon, Paley, 
Townfend, Se. Ec. By an Independent. Vol. I. 8vo. 286 Pp. 
9s. 6d. johnfon. 1795. 


When we firft {aw this work, in 1794, it bore the title of The Ci. 
tizen, and feemed to want a firft part, for the appearance of which we 
waited. It has now changed its name, and Part Il, is altered to 
Parti. We fhall therefore wait no longer. We have confidered it 
with care, and find it a compilation well calculated to be the guide of 
a poliucian. It is expreffed in good language, and contains a collec. 
tion of Maxims and Reflections, which denote a great and fuccefsful 
attention to political ftudies. The author gives a decided preference 
to mixed government, like our own, over all other forms ; and there. 
fore, in one of his ttles, very juftly ftyles this part a defence of the 
Britifh Confliiution. A fecond volume is promifed, which is to con. 
tain ‘an impartial Enguiry into the Adminiftration of Govern. 
ments,” and, if executed as well as the firft volume, will be a very 
defirable work. ‘The book is printed-upon excellent paper, and the 
matter 1s fet off with every advantage of Italics and emphatic Capi. 
tals ; but though this kind of form would not in itfelf prejudice us in 
its favour, wecan allure the reader, that no falfe colours are held out, 
mott of the paflages marked as emphatic really deferving to be fo. 


Arr. 44. A Letter to the Lord Chancellor, on the Cafe of his Royal 
Highnefs the Prince of Wales, 8vo. 82 pp. 1% 6d. Becket, 
1795. 

We are occafionally alarmed by the appearance of a pamphlet, 
which, from fome obfcure corner of our fhelves, ftarts up, like a 
ghoft from the filent tomb, to reproach us with having fuffered it to 
die unnoticed. Of this defcription is the pamphlet here announced, 
belonging to a clafs which we thought had all been quietly inurned, 
but fill they rife, ** to pufh us from our ftools,” The writer, who 
took the name of Honettus, argued, and that ftrenuoufly, that his 
R. H. fhould be cleared, on bis marriage, from all incumrances, 
and rendered eafy with a fplendid eftablifhment, fuitable to his high 
rank, and to the great credit of the nation, 


Arr. 45. Tavo Words of Counfel and one of Comfort. Addreffed to his 
Riyal Highne/s the Prince of Wales, 8v0o. 6O pp. 18. 6d. Mafon. 


195° 
Among the various addreffes which have been made to the heir ap- 
parent, [ pon the circumttances which regard himfelf and the nation, 
we have feen none which deferve a higher degree of attention, than that 
which the prefent pamphlet contains. The language and fentiments 
employed are manly, judicious, and refpe&tful, The author appears 
to view through a juft medium the interefts of the Prince and of the 
Public ; and we cannot exprefs our attachment more ftrongly to the 
one and the other, than by wifhing that the countel and comfort may 
reipectively produce the 1atended effect. ee 
a. 
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Art. 46. 4 Whig’s Apology for his Confiflency. In a Letter froma 
Member of Parliament to his Friexd in the Borough of ****. 8vo. 


198 pp. 38 Debrett. 2795. 


The prefent very fingular and unparalleled crifis of political affairs 
has produced divifions, which it is equally reafonable to expect and de- 
plore. Men, whofe bofoms beat with an equal ardour of patriouifin, 
and whofe veneration for the conftitution of their forefathers is equally 
undifputed, may yet, in periods of public ferment, be led to purfue 
very oppofite meafures, for effecting the fame ends of juftice and fe- 
curity. The Whig, whofe apology is now under contideration, ap- 
sears to have found in his conitituents a ftrong fentiment of dif appro- 
len on account of his adherence to Mr. ox. ‘To account for the 
line of conduét which he has purfued, is the object of the prefent 
pamphlet. It will be readily conjectured that fuch a vindication mut 
involve a variety of particulars, connected with the politics of Europe, 
for fome years paft. On thefe the writer defcants with that warmth 
and decifion which he feems to confider as expedient for fubitan- 
tiating his own defence. It will be unneceffary for us to enter into the 
merits of a queftion at iffue between a member 2nd his conftituents, 
The writer appears to poflefs no ordinary talents; and the gencral 
courfe of his reafoning feems to indicate a conviction, in his own 
mind, of the jultice of his caufe, and the rectituce of his conduct 


Art. 47. Sketch of a Plan to prevent Crimes. Second Edition. By 
John Donaldfan, Ef. 8vo. 16 pp. 6d. Caaell. 1795. 


The prevention 1s indifputably preferable to the punidment of 
Crimes ; and, if Mr. Donaldfon’s Plan be founded upon folid princi- 
ples, he wall certainly deferve the attention of thofe entrufted with 
the police, and in general the thanks of his country, ‘The prefene 
{ketch prefents fo flight an outline, that it would be rath to pronounce 
from fuch data either for oragainit, The eftablifhment of a daily watch, 
and fome other collateral precautions, are all that Mr. Donaldfoa 
divulges in the tract before us; and the few pages it contains are 
chiefly employed in ftating the efforts he has made to introduce them 
into practice, and the beneficial ends which they are calculated to 
ferve, 


Art. 48. Aa Addrefs to the King, maved in the Hanfe of Lords by the 
Earl of Lauderdale, Fridoy, June §, 1795. With Notes and Autho- 
rites. SVO. AS pp. Od. Ridgway. 1795. 


The addrefs which this pamphlet profeffes to give will he recollected 
by thofe who aré acquainted with the tranfadtions in the Upper Houfe, 
‘The notes and authorities confilt of extracts, references, and elucidae 
tions. The addrefs bears a very {mall proportion to the fcholium 
with which it is accompanied ; and refembles, in the Johnfonian dia- 


dect, a rivulet of text, meandering through an ocean of commentary. 
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ART. 49. The Speech of Mr. §, ‘ert th delivered at the London FP ovsom 
the 42h of December £14 ¢ on the follos qwing LVreflimn, iz.  ** Which 
ought lo be confi. leved the er ! Charat? r, the late Lord Cha: ham, 
George Wafhington, Ky pert jr Joy Taken dorvn ie Short-Hand by a 

Gentloman present. 8v0. 5 pp. 6d. Allenand Weft. 1” 9 he 

Mr. Barton appears to have been ext remely attentive to the public 
amufement, in permitiing the wotes taken at the London Forum to be 
uieeiimeiemell to the ‘world in the f rm of a painphlet, If our 
readers fhould be difg: it: dat the gener. u dJearnefs of marketable com. 
madities, they will probably be gra ihed 3 th e means which this pam 
phiet affords them, of purchafing, at the | WW price of fix-pence, a full- 
length po strait of Ignordnce and Conceit. 

Art.so. The lad Advice but one of a Lowe of the Britifh Conftitutions 
pall l r<c of fd | Piturio: » Fe/pecking the new dition and 
Treafin Bills, SvoO. pp. 20. 6d. Symonds. 1795. 
one ; ls 


Bhs writer thinks tac 


ers . me 1 y 
ne VORuicad { > 7b siids y 4 . & inmenras puOoM lil) One 


Arr. ct. The Speech of Fohn Thelwall, at the General Meeting of 


r/ Pashiamentary Reform, called by the London Corre/vands 
ne 9901 ‘y, ond held in ‘we N rob! urbood of ty bi nhe gen Hes) iJ, OR 
Menday, OSober 26,1795. Taken ia foort Hand by W. Rarm/iye 
Ghe third &: ,» wiih Carrcdtions. BVO. pp.-24. Gd. 1795+ 


A \ rol ‘nt de c} mn tio yan behalf of Liberty 4 the comprehenfion of 
which tern, the Orator confines to his own feet. Pitt, Dundas, Wind- 
ham, /veeves, Ac. &c. talk aboutit, he fays, without knowing wha 
it Mcanse 


y 
Arr. 52. 4 Supplement to fome Remarks on the apparent Circumft mmcet 
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It is neceflary here to flate that this fupplement is not written, nor 


pretend -d to be written, by the author of the ** Remarks.” The 


writer declares bimtelt French, and undertakes to communicate what he 
thinks his predecetior fuppretied only tl ee ee the necef- 
fery cont rations derived from his fituation. The Opi inion of th 1$ 
author decidedly is, that no good or permanent government can be 
formed by the prefent men who rule in France, and that nothi ng but 
reftoring the Fieurs de Lys and the ai leat attachment of the F rench 
to Royalty, can re-efablidh the political health of that country. 
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Arr. 53- Obfervations on the Corporation and Tcft A&s, in a Leiter to 
a Friend, wherein is fully proved, that no Diffinter from the Efiablifhed 
Church can be admittea into any Office, where the Tft is required by 
Law as a Qualification, fuch Difenter being inadmifible, though be 
demand the Sacrament on any Occafion whatever. Lo which is pre- 
fixed a foort Addrefs to the Funior Council of the Town and County of 
Nottingbam, by Charles Heathcote, Gentleman. 8v0. 63 pp. 256 

ayne. 1794+ 


Mr. Heathcote appears to have taken a confiderable fhare in the 
political and religious Controverfies, which have divided the 
County of Nottingham. Allufions to thefe occupy the largeft portion 
of the prefent pamphlet. Of Mr. Heathcote’s zeal for the forms of 

overnment, abundant evidence appears ; but we doubt whether the 

roof againft the admiffibility of a Ditfenter to the privilege of the 
Racteabere; is fufficiently made out, to warrant the flrong declaration 
which the title page prefents. Theexclufion of fuch perfons from 
offices of truft, was doubtlefs the object of this provifionary law ; but 
the propriety of refufing the Sacrament to thofe who wiil confent to 
qualify, is probably a queftion, upon which Mr. H. and the Court of 
King’s Bench would hold two opinions. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Art. c4. Mémoires fur la Vie et le Caractere de Mme. la Ducheffe de 
Polignac. Avec des Anecdotes intérefantes fur la Revolution Frangoife, 
et fur la Perfonne de Marie Antoinette, Reine de France. Par laCome 
teJe Diane de Polignac. 8vo. 62 pp. 28. 6d. Debrett. 1796, 


The preface to this moft interefting publication is in Englith; the 
teft in French, for the following judicious reafon: ‘ The exclama- 
tions of forrow, and the apoftrophes of diitrefs, however touching in 
themfelves, vw ill not bear the fhackles of tranflation. ‘The very nature 
and genius of the fubje‘t matter required that it fhould be left in its 
natural form, and in its original language. By attempting to tranf- 
fufe them, all their delicacy and frefhnefs would evaporate.” We are 
affured, therefore; that not the flighteft lberty has been taken with 
the manufcript ; which was lately fent over that it might be printed, 
We have feldom feen a narrative fotruly affeCling. ‘The writer, who 
is fifter to the Duke of Polignac, employs that language of fincerity 
and truth which appears to come diretly from the heart, and goes 
diretly to it. Nothing can be more truly amiable than the 
chara¢ter of the Dutchefs of Polignac, as itis here drawn, with an 
affectionate, but apparently a faithful pencil. Among the atrocitics 
of the French revolution, bow are more deteftable than that diabolical 
calumny by which its leaders conflantly prepared their moft illuf- 
trious viétims for deftruGtion. The union of the unfortunate Marie 
Antoinette and the Dutchefs of Polignac exhibits, in this narrative, 
a picture of the fincereft friendfhip ; and the death of the latier, after 

Aa efcaping 
BRIT, CRIT. VOL. VII, MARCH, 1799. 
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efcaping from the land of affaffination, is attributed entirely to the 
rief for the calumnies by which fhe was blackened, and for the mi. 
cies and death of her beloved Sovereigns, 


Art. 55. 4 ColleBion of fcarce and interefting Tra&s, tending to elucie 
date detached Parts of the Hiftory of Great Britain; feleGed from the 
Sommers Colleions, and arranged in chronological Order, 4to. 
627 pp- R, Edwards, 1795+ , 

A fimilar fele€tion from the Harleian Mifcellany, which appeared 
fome time ago [Sce Brit. Crit. Vol. I. p. 210.] profeffedly gave rife 
to the prefent publication. ‘The difficulty of obtaining the original 
collection complete, its magnitude and price, confilting of fixteen 
quarto volumes, and thofe become fcarce trom the circumftance of a 
dre, which deftroyed great part of the impreflion, will probably ren- 
der it defirable to many perfons to poffefs this fmaller fpecimen. The 
arrangement of the ‘I’racts in chronological order, which is totally 
wanted in all thee original compilations, gives an additional value to 
the prefent volume, by making its contents more eafy to be compre. 
hended and confulted. It begins with the account of the Chriftening 
of Prince Arthur, fon to Henry VII, from a paper which was de- 
ftroyed by the fire in the Cotton Library; and ends with the reafons 
affigned by Queen Anne for creating Prince George of Hanover a 
Peer of this Realm, with remarks upon it, written in the year 1712: 
and the Tracts are fifty-feven in number. They are well felected, 
being all fuch as will naturally excite the curiofity of every reader of 
Englith Hiftory and Memoirs. 


Art. 56. The Age of Reafon, Part the Second. Being an Invefti- 
gation of true and fabulous Theology. By Thomas Paine, Author of 
the Works intituled Commen Senfe, Fc. S8vo. 107 pp. 25. 6d. 
Symonds. 1795. 


When we fee the Books of Scripture reviled and cenfured, in the 
moft unqualified and daring manner 3 and a pretended confutation of 
them written with a degree of confidence, which implies that the au- 
thor thought it impoflible he fhould be miftaken ; a fear unavoidably 
arifes, left this cenfure, and this confidence, fhould pafs, with ignorant 
readers, for argument, and they fhould take up the notion, that the au- 
thor muft be right, becaufe he is prefumptuous. The end of theit 
things muft be left to Divine Providence ; but it is melancholy to fee 
opinions put into circulation, which cannot be forbidden without in- 
creafing the contraband diftribution, nor anfwered without giving 
them additional notoriety. ‘There is no danger in this work to en- 
lightened readers; if the author expofed his prefumption, when he 
criticized the Bible without reading it, ftill more does he difplay his 
haftinefs and ignorance, now that he profeffes to have procured and read 
it. His objections are, for the moft part, fuch as have been made and 
anfwered before; but they are new to fim : he has drawn them from the 
fources of his own mind, and, for fo doing, he gives himfelf credit 
to fuch an extent, as to feem firmly perfuaded that he has no equal 
wpon earth, Advocates for revealed religion are, to a man, in his 
eftimation, 
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eftimation, either fools or knaves; though the former opinion feems to 
prevail, and contempt is accordingly more lavifhly expreffed than any 
other paflion. As there will be, and are already, many anfwers to 
this book, we fhall not dwell upon it further than thus to give its cha- 
ra¢ter. The author, we fear, is not corrigible. In his firft part, 
blunders were deteéted which ought to have covered him with fhame; 
yet he fays infolently of his anfwerers, that “ they muft return 
to their work, and fpin their cobweb over again. The firft was brufh- 
ed away by accident.” Such arrogance is invincible; and thus, 
though deteétion is even now laying open his fecond part to the very 
bone, we may be too well affured he will not feel it. 


ArT. S7- 4 Vindication of the Age of Reafon, by Thomas Paine: in 
Anfwer to the Strifures of Mr, Gilbert Wakefield and Dr. Priefley, 

_ on this celebrated Performance. By Thomas Dutton, 8v0. 131 pp 
2s. 6d. Grifiths. 1795. 


That there are bigots on the fide of infidelity, and at this day per- 
haps more than in the oppofite clafs, is a remark we have frequently 
had occafion tomake. ‘This chara@ter Mr. Datton is among the fore- 
moft to deferve. ‘The opinion of Paine, that all national churches 
are only human inventions, tet up to terrify and enflave mankind, and 
monopolize power and profit, he pronounces a felf-evident axiom ; 
either not knowing what an axiom is, or choofing fo to name a mere 
queftion of faét. Yet he condefcendsto prove it from “ the uniform 
practice of priefts in all ages and countries, from the Sons of Eli,” 
&c. Thus a fingle folitary inftance in the whole hittory of the Jews, 
and that accompanied by the ftrongeft reprobation, is to prove the 
univerfality of a delinquency, at leaft among them ; though the proof, 
if it be any, tendsahe contrary way, fince itis recorded not as gene- 
ral, but as fingular. The liberality of a writer, who impates difho- 
nefty to whole communities at once, and devotes them by « his full 
end hearty execration,” is certainly not fuperior to that of an inqui- 
litor. 

The author foon after becomes violently angry with the fecond com- 
mandment, though it threatens no more than Providence daily exhi- 
bits before his eyes, the extenfion of temporal punifhment beyond the 
perfons of the offenders. ‘he pretended contradictions in Ezekiel, 
&c, are only prophetic of the more perfect Gefpel fyftem, which re- 
{pects not worldly vifitation, but final judgment. ‘The chief advan- 
tages this writer obtains are from the conceffions of his very imperfectly 
believing antagonifts, againft whom he ftrongly urges the impropriety 
of making up a partial faith, out of what may chance to fuit the fancy 
of the individual. 





Arr. 58. Sentiments on Eloquence, in a Letter, addreff-d to i. 
Lfq. of Gray’s-Inn, by a Gentleman of Shropfrire. %vo.° 26 pp. 
1s. Longman. 1795. 


This very modeft and timid author, having declined the profeffion of 

a barrifter himfelf, from a fear that his abilities were unequal to the 
attempt, ventures to delineate to a friend, who is proceeding in that 
Aaz line, 
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line, a fketch of forenfic eloquence. He propofes Lord Mansfield as 


a model; and cerrainly he could uot eafily have chof-n a betcer, 
His fentiments throughout are marked by an ingenuouincfs, which 
inclines us co believe, thac his promife of becoming that very uf ful 
and reipectable member of fociety, an honeft attorney, is perfectly 
fincere. ‘Lhe author's name, we underftand, is Woodfurde, 


to and from the Houfe o Lords, on Thurfday laft ; to which ts fubjoins 
ed, the Proceedings in both Houfes of Parliament on the Addre/s of Con- 
gratulation to his Mayefty. By an Kye-Witne/s. 8v0. 32 pp. 1% 
Owen. 1795. 


Art. 59. A Narrative of the Infults offered to the Kings on his Way 


This melancholy and difgraceful day was, as is well known, the 
29th of O&ober. The tract contains more than it promifes, for it 
gives an account of the reception of the Royal Family at the Theatre, 
onthe zoth. The relater ftrongly exprefles his abhorrence of the 
attempt, which gave rife to his narrative. 


ArT. G0. A new Introdu@ion te Reading: or, a Calle&ion of caf 
Leffans, arranged on a new Plan; calculated to acquire, with Eafe, a 
Theory of Speech, and to facilitate the Improvement of Youth. De- 
fignd as an Introdufion to the Speaker. Compiled by the Publifher, 
2 Vols; 1zmo. 180and168 pp. 3s.6d. bound. Sacl. 1796. 


The firft volume has reached a fourth edition within one year, 
We fee no reafon for checking its progrefs, the pieces felected being 
unexceptionably moral and good, ‘The fecond volume is a fequel to 
the other, and 1s calculated far the higher claffes in an Englifh {chool. 


Art. 61. The Memoirs and Adventures of Mark Moore, late an Of- 
fer in the Britifh Navy. Anterfperfed with a Variety of original 
Anecdotes, fle&ed from his ‘Fournals, when in the Tujean, Portuguefe, 
Savedif>, Imperial, American, and Britifh Service, in each of which 
he bore a Commiffion. Written by bimfelf. 8vo. 267 pp. 58 


Stewart. 1795. 


The fpecimen which we fhall lay before our readers of the anec- 
dotes contained in this book, will give them a jut idea both of the 
f'yle in which it is compofed, and of the credit which is due to the 
narration. ‘The author relates, that he hired a pilot, on the coaft of 
Lancafhire, who fteered him fafe up to the fhore. 

«* When I came up, I found the brig moored along-fide a veffel, 
two tier from the quay of Lancafter; there were two pianks to crofs, 
and two vellels, before we could get on fhore; the pilot went forward, 
ind L followed him acrofs three fields, till he came to the Sun tavern; 
being a ftranger, he fhewed me there to pay his pilotage: I called for 
a bowl of grog to treat him, and threw the money on the table, which 
he demanded for pilotage; he was a long time groping for it, though 
before him upon the table, upon which I faid, jocularly, ** dam’me! 
why don’t you take it up ? fare you are not blind ?” when, to my ut- 
ter atonifhment ard furprife, he informed me, that he was as blind as 
a. the 
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the mainmaft of my veffel, and had been fo for many years ; though 
not perceptible to any one, yet he had not the fmalleft ufe of the vi- 
qual nerve. Struck with the greateft amazement, I took leave of this 
extraordinary man, ‘firmly refolved never to employ a blind pilot to 
fteer my vefle] on fuch a dangerous coaft again.” P. 73. 

In another part he boafts, that he cleared one hundred guineas at 
Windfor, by hiring the Stcne-eater, and exhibiting him as a man who 
had been driven tothatdiet by neceflity, and who, by long feclufion from 
human fociety, had loft the power of f{peech, After an acknowledge- 
ment of fuch tricks, it cannot be wondered if we fuppofe, that Signor 
Morini, (the author’s occafional nom de guerre) in the publication of 
his extraordinary adventures, may ftill be {porting with the credulity 
of the world. 





Arr. 62. The Story of the Moor of Venice, tranflated from the Italian; 
mith two Effays on Shak/peare, and preliminary Obfervations, by 
Wolftenbolme Parr, A.M. late Fellow of Corpus Chrifti College, 
Oxford. 8vo. gtpp. 2s. 6d. Cadell, &c. 1795. 


In the Effays and preliminary Obfervations, very little is faid in 
a good many words: and the Novel of Cintio, which this gentleman 


E PS 
has tranflated, has been known to all the commentators fince the time Ht 
of Pope, and confulted by them. This author appears very little Wie 
qualified to attain that profundity of obfervation, which he is ev - ae 
dently ambitious to difplay: nor does his tra& contain much that hed 
can intereft the curiofity, or inform the judgment. al ! 

ni Pad 
Art. 63. Minutes of the Proceedings, at a Court Martial, affembled | th 


for the Trial of Anthony James Pye Malloy, E/9- Captain of bis Ma- ‘ 
i! 


t 
jefty’s Ship, Cafar, as taken by M, Gri etham, ‘Fun. b/g Officiating . Hi 
Judge ddwocate. Publifhed by Permiffion of the Right Honourable Wa 
Lords Commiffioners of the Admiralty, 8vo. 184 pp. 33. De- nh 7 

mar mbt 
brett. 1796. is. 
The circumftances which led to this trial, and the fentence in alag 
which it terminated, are already fufficiently known to the public. " 1 
Thofe who are anxious to inveltigate the merits of the queftion, will Hey 
have an opportunity of obtaining that fatisfaction from the prefent esd A , 
publication, which appears to have all the neceflary recommendations hg: 
of an accurate and authentic report, 4 ( 
ae 
Art. 64. Notice fur la vie de Sieyes, Membre de la premiere Afim- ‘a 
ble Nationale et de la Convention. Ecriue a Paris, en Meffidor ze Bie 
. . 7 . 4 a 
Annee de Eve Republicaine, (Vir Juin et Juillet 1794). 8vo. Ll 
pp. 100. 2s.6d. Johnfon. 1795. ih 
‘ ; ° @'. " 
ART. 65. An Account of the Life of Sieyes, Member of the firfl National oe 
Affimbly, and of the Convention; Written at Paris, in ldeffidor, the if 
fecond Year of the Republican Era, (June and July 1794) tranflated aa 
from the French, 8vo. pp. 108 25. 6d. Johnfon, 1795. ts 
V2 
It is perhaps hardly neceflary to inform our readers, that the pet He 
” 


fon, whofe Memoirs are here publifhed, though never pre-eminent! 
® snd 

con ‘ 
{ 
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confpicuous upon the fceve, has ever been confidered as one of the 
principal movers in all the incidents, which for the laft three or four 
years have taken place in France. Mafter of great acutenefs, and 
the profoundeft diffimulation, he has contrived to fecure the vene- 
ration of all the leaders of ‘all the parties, which in quick and fan. 


guinary {ucceffion have rifen to and fallen from the apex of power, 
This account is underftood to be written by himfelf, and of cuurfe 
the reader will find a laboured vindication of all the meafures, which 
the voice of Fame has affigned to the Abbe’s Agency, as well as an 
attempt to fhow that the whole tenor of his life has been dire&ed b 
a manly and confiftent patriotifm. The book is like the man, fubtle 
and plaufible ; but like him alfo is fo far indecifive, that the Hitto- 
rian mult wait for other teftimonies, before he can be able to form 
a true eftimate of his character. 


Art.66. The Cambridge Univerfity Calendar, fir the Year 1796. 
Containing a Lif of the F aan4 Members, the Livings in the Gift of 
each College, with their Lncu mbents ; fome ufcful Particulars cancerning 
the Fellowjhips, Scholarfbips, Sc. Profeffors, Officers, Prine Men, Se, 
To be continued annually, 12m0. 28.6d. Flower, Cambridge. 


When we firft heard of this publication, we thought the plan pro- 
mifed fomething ufeful and amufing, particularly to the members of 
the Univerfity : the examination of it has not entirely difappointed 
our expe€tation, though the writer has not b:en happy in his fele€tion 
of materials, nor always accurate in his reprefentanions. His lifts of 
the members of the refpedtive focieties are, feveral of them, incorre&. 
The writer promifes to continue this publication annually ; but theuti- 
lity of fuch a meafure is not very evident ; and it is to be apprehended 


that he will be induced, for want of more interefting information, to - 


deviate from the, original idea of an Univerfity Calendar, and debafe 
his book with the fpleen of individuals, or the acrimony of parties, 
Indeed his firft eflay is not exempt from a charge. of this nature, 
Some of his remarks upon Pembroke College are illiberal, and his af 
fertions unfounded, ‘The reader will find in the Errata, that the au- 
thor is defirous of cancelling one unjuft afperfion which he has caft 
upon that very re{pectable Society ; and we fhould have been glad to 
fee him acknowledge his error in a candid and conciliating manner. 


Art. 67. An Effay on Wines, {pecially on Port Wines, intended to inftru® 
every Perfon to diflinguyb that which is pure, and to guard againft the 
Frauds of Adulnraticon. Alja to indicate where and how it may be 
ufeful or injurious in Health or Difeafe. By Fobn Wright, M. D, 
Svo. 6Spp. zs. Barker. 1795. 


It has been long fuppofed, that more wine, under the name of Port, 
is confumed in this country, than can be made genuine in Portugal. 
This author, who refided fome time in Oporto, confirms the fufpicion, 
and expofes many of the arts pra¢tifed by the dealers in fophifticatin 
it, and then lays ‘own fome rules, by which perions of a cultivat 
tafte may diftinguith the genuine from that which is adulterated. Some 
obfervations are alfo added, on the conftruction of cellars, and the 


management 
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management of wines. But as this is a fubject upon whjch Reviewers 
cannot be fuppofed to be competent judges, we muft leave his rea- 
ders to decide upon the value of, his regulations, only adding, that the 
Dr. who deals in wine, affures them, that he has fettled a correfpon- 
dence with the moft opulent and confcientious dealers in Portugal, and 
promifes that no fpurious or adulterated wine fhall iffue from his cave, 


Ax. 68. Two Letters to the Right Honourable Lord Loughborough, 
Lord High Chanceller of England, on the prefent Confinement of Richard 
Brothers, in a private Mad-Honfe. By Nathaniel Brafy Halbed, 
M.P. 8vo. 11 pp. 4d. Riebau. 1795. 


In thefe Letters we find the writer profefling a firm belief in Bro- 
thers and his books, and warning the Lord Chancellor to beware the 
confequences of the predicted earthquake, as a polite event! "They 
are dated May 1795. We hope that, in March 1796, Mr. H. no 
longer holds that belief. 


Art. 69. An Expofition of the Trinity ; with a further Elucidation of 
the twelfth Chapter of Daniel; ome Letter to the King, and two to 
Mr. Pitt, Sc. By Richard Brothers. 8vo. 40 pp. 18. Riebau. 
1795+ 
We believe ourfelves authorized to affert pofitively, that the lunatic 

Brothers could not have any kind of hand in what is here attributed 

tohim. Some deputy prophet takes the liberty of writing in his 

name. 


Art.70. The Prophecies of Brothers confuted, from Divine Authority. 
By Mrs. Williams, of New Store-ftreet, Bedford-Square. 12m0. 
58 pp. 28s.6d. Hookham. 1795. 


Here is prophet againft prophet. Mrs. W. who lives by prophefying, 
and «« ee Tifclofures” - the fays, ‘* have benefitted ones of = 
fex,’’ undertakes pofitively to deny the affertions of Brothers. Among 
other things, fhe foretells of France, ** It will {till be governed by a King, 
order reinitated, and religion and morality again affume their right.”” 
There is probability enough in this, if not much prophecy, 


Art. 71. Obdjfervations on the Caufes of the prefent ge of the 
Merchants end other Inhabitants of the Ifland of Bombay, repetifuly 
addreffed to the Honourable Court of Direéors and Board of Controul ; 
with a few Remarks interefling to the Owners of Shipping employed by 
the Honourable Company. 8VO. 40 pp. 18 James. 1794. 


This publication details a variety of particulars relative to, the 
Marine and other Eftablifhments of Bombay, in which the Ifland is 
ftated to have beenaggrieved. The greater part of thefe are of a 
nature little interefting to the public in general; they are however 
explained with much candour, and appear to merit the attention of 
thofe to whom they are particularly addrefied. 


ArT. 
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Agt.72. Au Account of the Proceedings on a Charge of High Treafim 
againfi Thomas Martin, Author of the following Works. An Enquiry 
into the State of the legal and judicial polity of Scotland. A Letter ta 
the Earl of Vinioedah. Svo. 49 pp. 18 Smith, 1795. 


This pamphlet is addreffed to Lord Kenyon, and contains a free 
Commentary upon the Proceedings of Government againft the Au- 
thor. This Commentary exprefles a ftrong fenfe of injury, and a 
fettied determination ta inveitigate by legal procefs, the meafures 
from which it proceeded. In fuch a ftate of the cafe therefore, the 
public opinion muft neceffarily remain fufpended, till Mr. Martin 
fhall have demonftrated, as he engages to do, in a judicial way, the 
allegations which his pamphlet contains. 


Art. 73. Quelgues Notices pour l’Hiftoire et le Recit de mes Perils, 
depuis le 31 Mai, 1793; par Jean Baptife Louvet, Pum des Repre- 
fentans profcrits en 1793. A Paris: et a Londres, chex De Boffe, 
Gerrard-ftreet. 8vo.. 307 pp. 6 Chelins. 


Art. 74. Narrative of the Dangers to which 1 have been expofed, 
Since the 31 ft of May, ¥703 3 with Hiforical Memorandums, by Fobn 
Baptif) Louvet, one of the Reprefentatives profcribed in 1793, now 
Prefedent of the Naticnal Conveniion. 8vo. PP> 239+ 35. John. 
fon. 1795. 

Louvet is one of thofe men, whom great activity, rather than ex- 
traordinary talents, and circumftances perhaps rather than merit, 
have elevated from an obfcure to a confpicuous ftation, on the Thed- 
tre of the French Revolution. He was profcribed by Robefpierre, 
and would, if found, have been guillotined. The reader is here pre- 
fented with the narrative of his flight and efcape, which is certainly 
entertaining enough. Louvet is known as an Author, by a very in- 
delicate Romance, and by other publications, none of which how- 
ever prove him poflefled of thofe talents, which are indifpenfably ef- 
fential to the legiflation of a great nation. 


Art.cs. A Narrative of the Revolt and Infurrefion of the French 
Inhabitants in ibe Lfland of Grenada, by an Eye-Witnefs. Edinburgh. 
Svo. pp. 168. 35s. Vernor and Hood. 1795. 


This appears to be a candid account of tranfactions, in which the 
barbarity of fome of the French Converts to Liberty appears, to the 
full, as active and formidable as it ever has in Paris itfelf, and more 
perhaps need not be faid, 
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FOREIGN CATALOGUE, 


GERMANY. 


Ant. 76. Allgemeines Repertorium der Literatur fiir die Fabre 178¢ 
bis 1790. Enrfier Band, enthaltend des fytematifchen Verzeichnifics 
in und auflandifcher Schriften Erfte Hiltte, 1793. Zweyter Band, 
Zweyte Halfte, 1794.—Univerfal Repertory of Literature for the 
Years 1785-—go. Firlt Volume containing the firft Half of se Syf- 
tematical Catalogue of domeftic and foreign Publications, 1793. St» 
cond Volume, or fecond Half, 1794 to which a third Volume is 
likewife to be added. 4to. Jena. 


We have feldom met with fo comprehenfive a bibliographical work 
asthe prefent; and, as it yas to have been compiled with the 
greateit care, it cannot fail, if it fhould be continued through a feries 
of years, to contribute very effentially to the general advancement 
of literature in Europe. One of its principal merits confifts like. 
wife in the excellent claffification, particularly in the fubdivifions, 
which we think preferable, ‘in many refpects, to that of d’ Alembert. 
The order obferved ‘here is the following: 1. The general Hittory 
of Science; 2. Philology; 3. Theology; 4. Jurifprudence; 5. Me- 
dicine ; 6, Philofophy ; 7. Syftems of Education and fcholaftic Dif- 
cipline ; 8. Politics ; 9. The military Art; 10. Phyfics and Natural 
Hiftory; 11. The Hiftory of Trade and Commerce; 12. Mathe- 
matics; 13. Géography and Hiftory ; 14. The fine Arts; 15, Lite. 
rary Hiftory; and, lafly, 16. Mifcellaneous Writings. The com- 
pilers have alfo, as far as it was practicable, pointed out the different 
literary journals, in which an account has been given of the feveral 
articles {pecified by them. The third volume will contain an alpha- 
betical index, together with the preface to the whole work. To the 
fir(t is prefixed a well-exeeuted portrait of the celebraicd Kant. Git~ 
ting. y rss ‘ 


Ant. 77. Beytrdge zur rf poems der deutfchen Litteratur und 
Kunftgef-bichte, beranfgegeben von M. Joh. F r. Kohler, Diacon xu 
Tacha bey Leipzig. Zeweyter Theil.—Contributions towards the Ime 
provement of German Literature and the Hiftory f. the Avts, by J. F. 
Kohler, ce. Vol. JI. 306 pp. inl. 8vo. ipzig, 17946 


Mokt of thefe articles relate to the ftate of German literature only. 
Among thofe of a more generally interefting nature are: 1, On the 
merits 
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merits.of Fobu Bijchenftein, as a reftorer of Hebrew learning in Ger. 
many, interfperfed with other notices refpecting the ftudy of the 
Hebrew language at that period. Bijfchenficim was the firlt perfon 
who gave public inftructions in Hebrew at Wittenberg, in the year 
1519. He was fucceeded in the following year by M. Adrianus, 
Barthel. Scherdus is ftill lefs known, of whofe very fcarce works, de. 
figned to facilitate the ftudy of the Hebrew and German languages, 
fome account is here given. 2. On the German orthography, accord- 
ing to ancient writers, and monuments of the middle age ; containing 
fome ingenious and ufeful remarks on the nature of orthography in 
general, and fuch as may be effectually applied to the improvement 
of it in other languages. Ibid. 


Art. 78. Aufgewablie Sticke aus den Dramatifchen Dichtern der 
Romer, dem Piautus, Terenz, Seneka, und and:rn, zum offentlichen 
Gebrauch der obern Klaffen deut{cher Gymnafien, von D, Ch. D, 
Koeler, Redlor des Gymnafii xu Detmold; Nebf einer Abbandlung 
tiber das Theaterwefen der Gricchen und der Rimer.—Sele& Paffages 
Jrom the Roman Dramatic Poets, Plautus, Terence, Seneca, and 
others, for the Ue of the higher Claffes in public Schools, by D. Ch. D. 
Koler, €c. togetber with a Differtation on the Greek -and Roman 
Theatres. Stendal. 1794. 638 pp. inl. 8vo. 


As, alfo, by the fame author : 
Art. 79. Aufziige aus allen Lateinifchen alien Dichtern, die gewihne 


lichen und bekanten aufgenommen, fiir Gymnafien und Academien, 
Eriter Theil : qvelcher das befle und zweckmiffig fle aus der Dichtern 
der goldnen xeit enthalt.—Exira&s from all the ‘ancient Latin Poets, 
Such only as are common and generally known being excepied, for the 
Ufe of Schools and Academies. Nol. 1. Containing the bef Paffages 
Srom the Poets of, what is here called, the Golden Period. Halle, 
1794 184 pp. inl. 8vo. “Befides a prologus galeatus of 44 pp. 


Though in fcholaftic infraction the teacher muft generally confine 
himfelf to the leading and more approved claffical writers, it being 
from thefe chiefly that the learner is to acquire a competent knowledge 
of grammatical accuracy, and of the beauties of ftyle, it were, how- 
ever, to be wifhed, for the fake of thofe who are defirous of acquaint- 
ing themfelves with the charaéters of thofe lefs commonly read, that 
good {elections were made from them, by which, without being at 
the expence of purchafing the whole of books, the editions of which 
are comparatively few, the ftudent might be furnifhed with an ufeful 
Chieflomathia of this kind. ‘This, in effect, was the object of the two 
publications now before us, and we think them very well calculated to 
anfwer the purpofe for which they were intended ; at leaft, if the 
teacher is likewife provided with good editions of the books theme 
felves, from which he may be enabled to draw the materials of his 
inftruétion. Inthe former of the articles here announced by us, to 
which alone we fhall reftrict ouffelves, are contained: 1. Fragments 
from Exxias, which we are afraid that few {chool-mafters themfelves 
would be likely to underftand, without the affiftance of notes ; ‘ Pieces 
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felefted from Plaxtus, the Captivi, with paflages from the other plays ; 


3. From Terence, the Heautontimorumenos, the Andrian, with extras 
jrom the reft; all which excerpta from the comic writers, are here 
printed in the manner of profaic compofitions, without any divifion of 
them into verfes ; 4, Parts felected trom the Tragedies of Seneca ; to 
which is annexed, from p. 513, the Differtation on the Theatrical 
Exhibitions of the Ancients, which comprifes, within a narrow com- 

fs, every thing that can be faid, with x: degree of certainty, on 
this fubjett, of the difficulty of which Dr. K. appears to be fufliciently 
aware. 


By the fame learned author has alfo lately been publifhed another 
work, entitled : 


Art.80. Die Republik Athen. Etwas xur Parallel der alten und neuen 
Staat/eunft. Shizzirt von, Dr, Ch, D. Koeler—The Republic of 
Athens ; or, An Attempt at a Comparifon between ancien! and modern 
Politics. Sketched by Dr. Ch. D. Koeler, Berlin, 1794. 114 pp. 


in |. 8vo. 


We have here a much more fatisfactory account of the government 
of this republic, than what is to be found in any of the ordinary 
Compendia of the Greek Antiquities, or even in the works of de 
Pauw and Barthelemi themfelves ; written.too in a ityle which cannot 
fail recommending the author in the profeflion to which he belongs. 
It is certain that Statittics'fotm the moft important branch of the ftudy 
of antiquities ; and it is, therefore, with them that it is now gene- 
rally made‘to commence. ‘To this effay is prefixed the topography of 
Athens, which, as well as the reft of the work, fhows the author to 
pofiefs no common fhare of philological erudiuon. Ibid. 


Art. 81. Lucius Annzus Seneca’s phyfcalifche Unterfuch ungen, ans 
dem Lateinifchen iiberfetzt, und mit Anmerkungen verfehen, von ¥r. 
Ermft Ruhkopf, Do4or der Philafophie. Erfier Theil.—T he phyfical 
Refearches of L. A. Seneca, tranflated from the Latin, and accompanied 
with Remarks, by F. E. Ruhkopf, &c. Vol. //._ 299 pp. in 8vo, 
Leipzig, 1794. 


Notwithftanding the great advances which have unqueftionably 
been made. in thefe ftudies by the moderns, it cannot be doubted that 
an enquiry into the hiftory of ancient phyfics, undertaken by a perfon 
duly qualified for-it, would be ufeful, at leaft, in reminding us of, 
and sbextsiolad, as far as may be, the merits of our predeceffors in 
this department of fcience. The pepe tranflation of the Quae/- 
tiones Naturales of Seneca is intended to pave the way to a further in- 
veftigation of thefe matters, and we do not think that the author could, 
among all the phyfical remains of antiquity, have made a better 
choice. With an evident predilection for thefe purfuits, and. other 
favourable circumftances, Seneca had ftudied not only the obfervations 
of former philofophers, but likewife nature herfelf ; had collefted 
materials in his youth from which, at a maturer age, he had endea- 
voured to draw the proper refults; to which, at any rate, he has im- 
parted a certain degree of intereft, by the peculiarly agreeable a 
tractive 
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tractive manner in which he has clothed his ideas. On this account, 
therefore, and independently of thofe farther views to which Dr, R, 
looks forward, this mut neceflarily be an entertaining, as it is alfo an 
inftructive work. The title promifes a /econd volume, though the 
tranflation is completed in this which is now before us. In this will 
be contained the ancient Hiftory of Phyfics in general, which, whilt 


it will anfwer the purpofe of a valuable commentary on Seneca, and : 


be immediately connected with the Tranflation, may however be read 
without referring to it. Of this volume we’ are led to form great 
expetations, as the T'ranflation itfelf fufficiently evinces both the 
anxiety of the author to prefent the public with an exact reprefentation 
of his original, and alfo his intimate acquaintance with the fubject, 
In the ‘I ranflation Dr. R. has made ufe of the edition of Gronovius, 
collated with that of Gruter, and improved, in a variety of pailages, 
by his own conje@tural emendations. For the immediate illuftration 
not only of the text, but likewife of the fubje@ icelf, are annexed 
fhort, but fatisfaftory notes. Among the author’s conjectural altera- 
tions of the text, feveral appear to be, at leaft, very ingenious; fuch as 
1. C, where, in the place of poma formofora, he propofes fubftituting 
poma forma majora, Xe. Lbid. 


Art. 82. Phiblogifch-padagogifche Magazin, unter Beforgung des Hr 
Prof, Wideburg in Helmfddt. Zeweyte ( oder des Humanittiichen Ma 
gazins fiinfier) Band.—Pbilologico-padagogical Magazine, publifoed 
by Prof. Wideburg ; Vol. fecond, or the fifth of the Humaniftifche 
Magazin. Helmitadt, 1794, 8vo, 


Of this new volume the moft important pieces are, 1. Biographical 
and literary Notices of Stephen Bergler, by Mr. Gurlitt; 2. By the 
fame, various Leétions in the Writings of Sw/pitius Severus; 3. Obfer- 
vations on, and conjeétural Emendations in, the Text.of the Works of 
Seneca, by 1. Albert Fabricins; 28 alfoa Comparifon between the Hea- 
then and Chriftian Syftems of Morality ; 4. The firft Part af Obfer- 
vations on the Trachinjec, by Prof. Hipfner; 5. Conjectural Altera. 
tions of various Paflages in Livy, by Mr. Vofs; and, 6. Elogium, by 
Prof, Wiedsburg , of the late eminent Philologift Wern/dorf, to whole fi- 
tuation he has himfelf fucceeded. “The pedagogical Arncles being 
local, and thescfore not generally of an interefting nature, we think 
it unneceflary to {pecify. lbid. 


Arr. 83. Differtationes Thealrgica et Philologice ; feripfit D. Sam. 
Kr. Nathan. Morus, Theol. Profe/i. in Acad. Lips. Volum. fecundum; 
Leipig, 1794. 1 Alphabet, in 8vo. 


The former volome of thefe differtations was publifhed in the year 
1787. In the prefent one are comprifed the following effays: 1. De 
re ligiowis notitia, cum rebus experientia obtutis, et in fadlo pojttis. copulata, 
diflertation I—V. 2 ;—2. ILMujfir. loc. Evang. Joann. cap. All. 36— 
50 53: De homine fecbmit rente fe Deo, Dill. 1.—Iil.—4 and Ss Ad lo- 
cun epifl. Pauline, Ephes. LB. 1 t.—1 7° Dil. I. and U1. being the two 
lait of bis Py grammata. The author does not dwell on the really ob- 
{cure expretlioa tis tpyy Diaxonas, MOF On the adanSewes ey aya, but 
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endertakes to explain more particularly the KATAPTIOMOY TAY cyiare 
and the defcription of it in v.13. The words ivornta rns misews, he 
choofes to render paritatem, initead of umitatem, &c. erases in 
contradistion to other expofitors, that we are to underiland by them, 
that a// Chriflians, one as well as another, will, each in his refpettive 
manner, make progreflive advances in the extenfion of their know- 
ledge, and the degree of conviction refalting from it. In conformity 
to the explanation given of it by moft other commentators, he believes 
that by HAwsa Tov wAnpamaros rou ypisov is meant the fame as by sam 
aerdupuyarn, (expleta s. jufta ates) and that yprov is added only to 
fhow, that the expreffion is to be taken allegorically. But he enlarges 
more efpecially on the words xvuas r. avdpwrav, to which he affigns 
the fenfe of inconflantia et mobilitas, or Of flu&uans difciplina;—6. On 
Ephes. I. 15, to the end of c. li.— 7. Deferibitur teftimoniunt Dei Patris 
de Filia fuo, ad Jo. Vy, 3147. Son of Gad mu be anderftood of him 
who is alone properly and emphatically fo called, namely the Meffiah ; 
ewitr, V. 34, 18 equivalent to the word xepdaiwew employed in other paf- 
fages of the N. 'T. ducrars aliguem, to bring him over to a more juit 
way of thinking ; the works of our Saviour (spyx) to which he ap- 
peals, Dr. M. conceives to be here, as alfo in c. XIV. 10, 13, and 
throughout the whole of St. John’s Gofpel, not fo much the miracles 

rformed by him, as the bufinefs with which he was charged by God, 
ti doftrine and his death, and that the teftimony of his father con. 
cetning him, can be no other than the prophecies in the O. T. refpedt- 
ing him, as appears likewife from v. 39 ;—8. Difs. de cognatimne biftoriae 
at clguentia cum pocjt;—~ge Difs. de commendatione veri fubtilitatis ace 
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Art. 84. Adumbratio quefionis de carminum Thexritcorum ad genera 
faa revocatorum indole ac virtutibus, Auftore Henr. Carolo Abr. 
Kichfledt. Leipzig,1794. 4to. 


It has already been obferved by other writers, and particularly by 
Man/o, in his additions to Su/zer’s Theories, part I. p. $g. that it might 
be ufeful to reduce the feveral poetical compofitions afcribed to Tbeo- 
ritus, all of which, at prefent, bear the general unmeaning name of 
lajllia, under diftinét heads, in order that we might be the better ena- 
bled to account for the different, and, in fome inftances, apparently 
contradiétory judgments, which have been formed of their compara- 
tive merit. Mr. E. has, therefore, in this ingenious and well-written 
traét, prefented the public with fuch a claflification of them, drawn 
from the three leading fpecies of poetry, the lyric, the defcriptive; 
and the dramatic. Under the firft of thefe divifions is ran the 
threnus of Daphnis I. IT. VIII. IX. To the fecond belongs the VII. 
Idvliium. The charaéteriftic features of thefe two fpectes are here 


defcribed, with the difference obfervable in each of them in the fenti- 
ments, language, and verfification, when compared withthe compofitions 
appertaining tothe thirdclafs, In the /ecomd Part of this diflertation, 
Mr. E, endeavours to clear up fome deubts relative to what was by 
the Greeks called Music Poeiry, which feem, however, flill to want 
further clucidation, Of the pieces attributed to Tétocritas, the I. 
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XIV. XV. and, perhaps, the XXI. are of that kind. He then 
ceeds to. difcufs the opinion of thofe who maintain that fuch mimic 
poems were intended for reprefentation. Among the compofitions of 
Theocritus, thofe of a mixt kind may be faid to form a diftingét clafs, 
which, from their nature, have no difcriminating character ; indeed 
it has not yet been perfectly afcertained which of -thefe poems 
belong to Theocritus. With a view, in fome degree, to determine this 
He we have here an excellent critique on the XXIV. and XXV, 
dylia. Of the latter of thefe, Mr. E. does not believe Theocritus to 
have heen the author, but fupports, with new arguments, the conjec. 
ture of Prof. Beck, that it may probably have been written by fome 
Alexandrine rhapfoditt. We are happy to find that our author is ac. 
tually employed in preparing a new edition of J heocritus. Ibid. 


Art. 85. Bibliothek der dliern Literatur, Oder biftorifecbe Aufziige, 
Ucherjetzungen, Anekdoten und Charaédiere. Aus verfcbiedenen theils 


hoftbarcn, theils Jeltenen Wevken fiir die Liebhaber einer ernfibafier | 


und nuizlichen Liticratur. Gefammelt von Friedrick Pachtermiinze. 

Erftcs St.—Library of ancient Literature, confifting of biflorical Ex 

tratis, TF vantations, Anecdotes, and Chara&ers, fele@aa from expenfien 

and jcarce Books. By F. Pachtermiinze; Part Z. Zuric, 264 pp. 
in Svo. 

The compiler, who has accefs to a confiderable brary, conceived 
that he fhould render a fervice to his countrymen, by prefenting them 
withextracts from fuch publications as are defcribed in the title ; par- 
ticularly from thofe which relate to Hiftory and the Belles- Letters, 
Among the principal of thofe contained in this volume, are fome hifto- 
rical notices refpecting the Orlando innamorato; but from which no 
idea can be formed of the nature of the poem itfelf.’ We mutt like: 
wife beg leave to obferve, that the dedication, the preface, and the 
Elgia, are not, in general, reckoned among the interefting parts of 
a book. Lbid. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





We have no relu€ance in acknowledging, in juftice to the 
Jate Mr. Falconer, of Chefter, that we had been mifinformed 
in fome particulars refpe&ting that accomplifhed fcholar. 
This we fay on the authority of his brother, 4Zr. W. Falconer, 
who informs us by letter that, inftead of being remarkable for 
indolence, ‘* he was always a very early rifer; feldom later 
than feven in the morning, and often at five. His permanent 
indifpofition, which lafted thirty-two years, often induced 
him to read in a kneeling pofture, and placing the book on & 
chair, or a bed, if in his bed-chamber. But this was not the 
effect of indolence, but folely for the purpofe of procuring 2 
temporary refpite from internal unealinefs, from which he 
was 
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was never free.” Enflead of not riding, Mr. W. F. affures us 
that he rode conitantly, till within a thort period of his death, 
and even took many confiderable journies on horfeback. Mr. 
W. F. will doubdtlefs be fatishied by this acknowledgement. 
Weentertain the higheft refpect for the memory of his brother, 
and inferted the anecdotes in queftion, not with a view of de- 
trating from his character, but from a defire of preferving 
dny authentic particulars refpeCting a perfon of fo ‘much emi- 
nence. 

We fhall not infert Door Fothergill’s letters. We deny 
the juftice of his claims, and finile at the confidence with 
which he urges them. If we take up the confideration of his 
book again, it will be to prove (which we could with eafe) that 
our firft account erred only in being greatly too favourable. 
Unprejudiced judges thought it the produ@tion of fome very 
partial friend. 

We are defired by Dr. Dupré, of Berkhamftead-fchool, to 
fay, that the errors in the Latin compofitions which he pub- 
lifhed, had been correéted in the margin of the MS. but weré 
omitted in the printing, which he could not perfonally fuper- 
intend. ‘The Dr. will not wonder that the multiplicity of our 
aren prevented us from fending a private anfwer to his 
etter. 

Remarks on a Suffolk Freebolder’s ** fecond Letter to Mr. 
Sheridan,”’ will appear in our next Review. 

At the defire of Mr. D’//raeli we infert the following ftate- 
ment, for the accuracy of which he mutt be refponfible, as the 
publication referred to has not yet fallen under our exami- 
nation. : 

“ The editor of Curiofities of Literature thinks it incumbent 
on him to obferve, that a book entitled, “ A Di@ionary of 
Literary Converfation,” is a mere republication of fome arti- 
cles of his work, with a very few additional ones. It is one 
thing to colle& materials from the vaft body of literature, to 
form literary fpeculations ; and it is another, to tranfcribe from 
one writer, and appropriate to ourfelyes the merit of the la- 
bour: the one is the produétion of years and the other of a 
morning.” 

Clericus Wellenfis defires us to fay, that he thankfully op 
the obliging offer of our correfpondent, who figned himfelf a 
Grateful Reader, and that he will take the liberty of fending 
to Meffis. Rivington for the books foon after the publication of 
this Review: to which place he will alfo return them, after 
— them for a work which he has in contemplation. 

‘he communications of Afaticus, will be noticed in our 
next, 2 
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An Under-Graduate of Cambridge informs us, that he ha¢ 
altered the plan of his-work on the Hiltory of Religions, and 
deferred its publication; and we recommend to him very fe. 
rioufly to confider his matter, before he attempts to lay before 
the publica compilation of fuch importance. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 





A topographical Hiftory of Worcefterfhire, by Mr. Green, is 
in great forwardnefs, 

Tranflation of Le Grand’s Fabliaux is in the prefs, to 
which a differtation on the literature of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries is prefixed, 

Sir Brock Boothby is about to rendeg-an elegant tribute to 
the memory of hisdaughter, which is to be entitled ‘* Sorrows 
to Penelope.” It will be adorned. with very fine engravings. 

Mr, Wilkes,has completed a tranflation of Aaacreon, which 
he intends tp print, with an accurate text of the original. : 

Mr. Bulmer, in the enfuing month, will publith Somerville's 
Chafe,.with engravings on wood by Bewick. 

tranflation into Enolith verfe, of fele& parts from Lueres 
tius, will fhortly be publifhed by the Reverend Fobn Gaunt, of 
Clare-Haill, Cambridge. 

A new. Chronalogical Chart ef Ancient Hiltory, facred and 
profane, has been drawn up by the Abbé Bertin, late Principal 
of the College of Abbeville, and will appear in the courfe of 
the enfuing month: 

A work, comprehending the furvey, extent, and valuation of 
all the ecclefialtical property in. the. Diocefe of Chichefter, is 
propofed to be publifhed by, Mr. G, Vanderzee, from the moft 
authentic documents and records ; which, if fuitably encou- 
raged, will afterwards be extended to the other Diocefes. The 
prefent account will make one handfome volume in quarto, 

The (kill of Bodoni at Parma, is now exercifed in printing 


fome of our popular Englith writers, in his moft beautiful 
manner, , 
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In part of the impreffion, the price of Donovan's Britifh 
Birds, Vol. I. and I]. is printed 2].:8s. inftead of 3}. 





